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FINISH THE UNFINISHED BUSINESS before adjourning for the 1960 political campaign was 
the plea AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany directéd to the 86th Congress in his keynote address to 
AFL-CIO Legislative Conference. Behind him as he spoke was a huge banner spelling out the 12 
points in labor’s “Positive Program for America” presented to lawmakers. 


Senate Set for Early Ballot 
On ‘Clean Elections’ Measure 


The Senate moved toward an early vote on legislation to control campaign contributions as the 
first major action of the election-oriented second session of the 86th Congress. 

Scheduling of the debate on a so-called “clean elections” bill introduced by Sen. Thomas C. Hen- 
nings (D-Mo.) came on the heels of these developments: 

@ House Minority Leader Charles A. Halleck (R-Ind.). declined to join in a drive to bring civil 


rights legislation to the floor. This®— 


brought charges from northern: 


Democrats that the Republicans 
were continuing a “political payoff” 
to southern Democrats in exchange 
for the votes which helped put 
across the Landrum-Griffin bill last 
year. 

@ Pres. Eisenhower renewed his 
demand that Congress repeal the in- 
terest limit on long-term govern- 
ment bonds, declaring it is “impera- 
tive” that this “restrictive ceiling be 
removed.” 


@ Senate Democrats, after a 


‘leadership role. 


challenge to Majority Leader Lyn- 
don B. Johnson (D-Tex.) on the 
operation of the Democratic Policy 
Committee and Steering Commit- 
tee, reconfirmed Johnson in his 
They agreed to 
change the committee names to re- 
flect more accurately their func- 
tions. The Policy Committee mere- 
ly clears legislation for floor action, 
and the Steering Committee mainly 
fills vacancies on standing commit- 
tees. 


The Hennings “clean election” 


Essay Victors Labor 
Guests in Washington 


Leaders. of AFL-CIO state central labor bodies have voted 
unanimously to award a trip to Washington to each state winner 
of the annual high school essay..contest sponsored by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 

The state AFL-CIO leaders, holding a three-day session in the 


Organization’s national headquar-®- 


ters, acted on the recommendation 
of AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Gordon M. Freeman, president 
of the Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers and vice chairman 
of the President’s committee. 
Eleventh and 12th grade students 
in public, private and parochial 
Schools in 44 states took part in 
the contest last year, Freeman told 
the session, Five national winners, 


chosen from among the state win- 

ners, are regularly brought to the 
capital to receive their prizes from 
the President. 

Last year the Oklahoma AFL- 
CIO paid for a Washington trip for 
the winner in that state, Freeman 
noted. As a result of today’s ac- 
tion, other ‘states will follow suit. 

The AFL-CIO action was im- 
mediately hailed by other leaders 

(Continued on Page 9) 


measure is aimed at raising the 
ceiling now imposed on campaign 
expenditures but .would require 
more detailed reporting of money 
spent on elections. 

One section would require a can- 
didate, 10 days before an election, 
to file a list of all organizations 
known to be backing him. The 
same report would permit a candi- 
date to accept openly or disavow 


publicly the support of various |. 


groups. 

The first test was scheduled to 
come on an amendment which 
would make the spending ceiling 
applicable to primary as well as 
general elections. Primaries cur- 
rently are exempt from expendi- 
ture limits. If passed, the amend- 
ment would have a major impact 
on primaries in southern states 
—where, because of a virtual 
one-party system, victory in a 


primary is tantamount to elec-— 


tion. 

With a civil rights measure 
Stalled in the powerful, conserva- 
tive-dominated House Rules Com- 
mittee, efforts were being made to 
secure 219 signatures on a discharge 
petition which would bypass~ the 
committee and bring the bill to a 
vote of the full body. 

This drive was blunted by Hal- 
leck’s refusal to encourage Repub- 
licans to sign the petition, despite 
Eisenhower’s plea in his State of the 

(Continued om Page 12) 


military posture. 


Swift Action Urged 
In 12 Major Areas 


The AFL-CIO has launched an all-out offensive to win con- 
gressional enactment of a broad legislative program designed to 
invigorate the economy, provide “minimum social protections,” 
insure meaningful civil rights safeguards, and strengthen the nation’s 


; More than 600 delegates to the AFL-CIO Legislative Conference 
in Washington pledged intensive activity at the grass-roots level to 
mobilize support for a 12-point “Positive Program for America.” 


gates representing national and in- 
ternational unions, state bodies and 
larger city central bodies, heard: 

@ AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
call on the election-conscious 86th 
Congress to “finish its unfinished 
business before adjourning for the 
1960 political campaign,” and assail 
the Administration’s “tight-money” 
policy. 

@ Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler warn that “we have 
many more friends when we talk 
with them than we do when they 
are recording the votes,” and call 
for “intensive effort” at_ the local 
level to let congressmen know how 
the people feel about key legisla- 
tion. 

@ Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
commend the conference as “only 
a beginning” of the-program labor 
must carry out “in this year of de- 
cision.” Labor, he said, “must go 
on the offensive” during the short 
congressional session “to fight for 
the things we believe in.” 

@ House Majority Leader John 
W. McCormack (D-Mass.) urge 
Republicans in Congress to _be- 
come “a party of responsibility, not 
a party of blind opposition,” and 
to give the necessary votes—essen- 
tially one vote on each of several 
issues in the powerful House Rules 
Committee—to bring pending leg- 
islation to the floor. 

@ Rep. Gerald Ford (R-Mich.), 

(Continued on Page 3) 


strike. 

Goldberg, ina letter-to ILO Dir. 
Gen. David A. Morse, pointed out 
that American steelworkers ‘struck 
for 116 days and would have struck 
again on Jap. 26 if they hadn't 
won their strike. 

Workers behind the Iron Curtain, 
for whom the WFTU claims to 
speak, “may not even think of a 
one-day strike,” Goldberg pointed 
out, 


In three days of sessions, dele-'> 


-(D-Ark.). 


Crucial L-G 
Votes Cited 
By Meany 


Three roll calls in the Senate 
and one roll call in the House 
provide the record by which labor 
“can accurately rate its friends 
and enemies” on passage of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany told the fed- 
eration’s Legislative Conference. 


In the House, the key vote 
came on Aug. 13 on the roll call 
by which the Landrum-Griffin sub- 
stitute was adopted, 229 to 201. 

In the Senate, the key votes were 
three roll calls on amendments of- 
fered by Sen. John L. McClellan 
These included: 

@ Adoption of the so-called “bill 
of rights for union members,” Apr. 
22, approved 47 to 46, 

@ Tabling of Apr. 22 motion to 
reconsider and reverse this action, 
on which the Senate split 45 to 45 
and Vice Pres. Nixon broke the tie 
and “insured the anti-labor charac- 
ter of the legislation.” 

@ Defeat of a McClellan amend- 
ment to “outlaw all secondary boy- 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Goldberg Raps WFTU 
Fake ‘Freedom’ Blast 


Steelworkers General Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg has suggested 
that the Communist-controlled World Federation of Trade Unions 
wash the stains of slave labor from its hands before complaining 
to the Intl. Labor Organization that the United States violated the 
ILO principles of “freedom of association” by using the Taft- 


Hartley injunction in the steel@— 


He proposed that the ILO ~ 
“devote its attention to.the much 
more flagrant and much more 
persistent denial of . workers’ 
rights practiced as a matter of 
course in the countries under 
Communist dictatorship where 
the World Federation of Trade — 
Unions has the preferred status 
of a super-company union.” 
While making clear labor’s op- 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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GIANT STEELMAKERS have now signed full contracts with 
Steelworkers -implementing terms contained in memorandum of 
agreémment ending marathon dispute.. Here USWA negotiating team 
is shown with union’s top officers—-Pres. David J. McDonald, Vice 
Pres. Howard Hague, and Sec.-Treas. I. W. Abel—at signing with 
one of 11 major producers. 


Steel Fi irms 


Sign New Contracts 


Representatives of the Steelworkers and 11 major steel producers 
have formally signed new 30-month contracts implementing the 
Jan. 4 memorandum of agreement which ended the longest major 
labor dispute in the nation’s history. 

Scores of other USWA negotiating teams, meanwhile, continued 


. sessions with smaller steel firms 


across the country, working out 
local issues and adapting the master 
agreement to fit individual com- 
pany situations. 

The settlement preserved on-the- 


- job rights for 500,000 USWA 


members; -gave them an economic 


- package estimated by the industry 


to cost 41.34 cents an hour; pro- 
vided for a fully non-contributory 
insurance program; and guaran- 
teed each retiring worker a $1,500 
lump-sum payment in addition to 
his regular pension. 

In the wake of the agreement, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and USWA Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald emphasized that the vic- 
tory was achieved by the com- 
bined efforts of the Steelworkers 
and the entire trade union move- 
ment, 


Addressing the AFL-CIO Legis- 


Buyer Views . 
Dim Optimism 


For Good ’60 |: 


Consumer sentiment to purchase 
new cars, appliances and other 
products “must improve consider- 
ably during the next few months 


if 1960 is to be a really good year” | 


for durable goods, the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Michigan reports. 

The findings are based on a sur- 


. vey during October and November, 


which found that the steel strike 
had spread uneasiness and caution 
among consumers. But aside from 
the steel dispute, said the survey, 
“the recovery in sentiment from 
the 1958 recession was slower than 
the recovery from the. ADSA-SA re- 
cession.’ 

In 1954, the supvey noted, a 
sharp upsurge in optimism stimu- 
lated consumer demand. In No- 
vember 1959 consumer expecta- 
Home were not “sufficiently buoy- 

’ to provide the buying push in 


ee with the rising level of spend- 
| indefinitely because other cost fac- 
Other factors giving rise to un- 


ing indicated by income trends. 


certainty among consumers are ris- 


ing interest rates and uneasiness |’ 


over inflation. The high-interest- 
rate concern is reflected in a drop’ 
in the number of families planning’ 
to purchase homes in 1960, the 
survey said, 


lative Conference, Meany took 
note of press, radio and television 
reports which contained “a lot of 
discussion as to who settled the 
steel. strike.” He told the 600 
delegates: 

“I have no great interest in who 
settled it, except to say there seems 
to be some relation between this 
verbal exchange . . - and the fact 
that’ this is Leap Year. I can tell 
you who won the steel strike. The 
Steelworkers won, and the entire 
labor movement won.” 

Meany said victory was achieved 
by “the solid front, the stability of 
this union, the determination not 
to be destroyed” by industry’s mas- 
sive drive to “wipe out the work 
rules that have been achieved over 
many years of collective bargain- 


ing.” 


Another major factor, Meany 
said, was the support given by the 


‘13.5 million members of the fed- 
:}eration to the Steelworkers De- 
jfense Fund established by the 


AFL-CIO General Board in Sep- 
tember. “More than $5 million 
was collected,” he ‘declared, and 
‘perhaps millions (of dollars) were 
in the pipelines on the way from 
local unions” at the time of the 
settlement. 

McDonald told the same con- 
ference that the settlement was 
achieved “by the men and 

. women of the Steelworkers and 
the men and women of the en- 
tire AFL-CIO.” He expressed 
the USWA’s gratitude for the 
outpouring of funds and said 
that during the 116-day strike 
“not a single Steelworker went 
hungry.” 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
im aa address to the Economic 
Ciub of Detroit, said that if man- 
agement and labor “mutually seek 

. + to increase the rate of pro- 
ductivity in the steel industry,” 
statements by industry leaders “that 
there will' be no price increase at 
present will be good for some time 
to come.” 

‘Mitchell declared that “certainly 
no ‘one can predict price stability 


tors ‘than wages enter into the de- 
termination of price policy.” 

The’ steel wage settlement, he 
said,’ “is in line with others nego- 
tiated this year, and thus cannot 
set off a wage pattern with highly 
inflationary ' effects, as has hap- 


‘pened sometimes in the past.” 


Delegates . Meet. With Leaders: ‘ ad 


Congress Given Highlights of | 


‘Here are the highlights of labor’s broad- 
ranging “Program for America,” outlined to con- 
gressional leaders by delegates from across the 
nation during the three-day AFL-CIO Legislative 


Conference in Washington: 


MINIMUM WAGE — Supported Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt bill which would provide “long 
overdue” action by raising the minimum wage 
from its present $1 level to $1.25 and broadening 
it to protect millions in retail and wholesale trade, 


large | hotels and ladies, construction and other 


services. 
Lack of coverage means that* “these workers |. 


cessive hours without overtime pay. State laws 
have failed to provide adequate protection.” 


DEPRESSED AREAS—Over 100 communi- 
ties “have been officially declared to be economi- 
cally sick.” They are-victims of raw material 
exhaustions, technological change, shifting prod- 
uct demand, changes in government programs. 
Since each area has been affected by trends in 
the national economy “it is the responsibility of 
the whole nation to help” solve their problems. 

“This responsibility has been recognized by 
everybody, but to date nothing has been accom- 
plished.” In 1959 the Senate passed the Douglas- 
Cooper bill which, “while not going as far as the 
AFL-CIO would like,” would authorize $390 mil- 
lion in loans and grants to rehabilitate depressed 
areas. A similar bill, with somewhat reduced 
financial support, was reported by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee but is now 
stalled in the powerful Rules Committee. 

“If the House passes this bill, agreement in 
conference should be possible. The only obstacle 
remaining would be a possible presidential veto.” 
In 1958, Eisenhower vetoed a similar measure. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—“Progress in assuring equal 
rights has been painfully slow . . . Congress 
must act decisively to extend civil rights to all 
Americans.” 

Action is needed to give the federal government 
the right to institute court action on behalf of 
persons denied rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. Technical and financial assistance should 
be provided to schools seeking to abide by the 
historic Supreme Court school desegregation deci- 
sion. Federal registrars should be designated in 
districts where persons are improperly denied the 
right to register and vote. 

“Action on these and other civil rights meas- 
ures may again be thwarted by a coalition of 
southern Democrats and conservative Republi- 
cans. It is necessary that the people speak out 
boldly ...” for meaningful legislation. 


SOCIAL SECURITY—Started 25 years ago, 
the social security system “has done much to 
bring dignity to the twilight years of Americans,” 
but the need for constant improvement calls for 
action to provide health and related benefits for 
the aged, widows and orphans. 

The Forand bill “would utilize the social se- 
curity system to provide needed benefits” such 
as provision for payment for 60 days of hospital 
care, for skilled nursing home care and for sur- 
gical services. To keep the system sound and 
provide adequate benefits, contribution rates for 
both workers and employers should be raised to 
meet the extra costs of health benefits. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE-—Since the 
states “have failed to do a satisfactory job” in 
protecting the jobless, the federal government 
should establish a system of minimum standards 
which all states must follow. 

Passage of Karsten-Machrowicz-Kennedy-Case- 
McCarthy bill would raise weekly benefits to at 
least half the individual’s regular wage, not to 
exceed two-thirds of the state’s average weekly 
wage, for a 39-week period. In addition it would 
extend coverage, provide better financing alterna- 
tives, and help states experiencing particularly 
high rates of unemployment. 


tion crisis” in which it is short close to 150,000 
classrooms, by conservative. estimates, and in 
which teacher salaries are “so much lower than 
comparable jobs in. society that not enough 
teachers can be attracted or retained.” 

The conference supported the Murray-Meicalf 
bill, as revised by the House Education Commit- 
tee, providing $25 for each school-age child to 


are paid pitifully low wages or are worked ex- 


EDUCATION—The nation faces an “educa- 


\Labor’s ‘Program for America’ 


each state every year for a four-year period. The 
money would be available for either school con- 
struction or teacher salaries. 

“Education is traditionally, and properly, a 
state function. But the states. simply do not have 
the financial resources to meet the growing crisis. 
Just as we have provided federal grants for land- 
grant colleges, vocational education, GI educa- 
tion, federally impacted areas, and defense edu- 
cation scholarships—without federal interference 
—we must now provide federal aid to school 
construction and to improvements in: teachers’ 
_salaries.” 


‘HOUSING—Fifteen million American families 
are still. ill-housed. To eliminate this situation. will 
require 2.25 million new housing units a year for 
35 years, as compared with present rate of 1 
million a year or less. During the last few years 
the Administration’s opposition to basic improve- 
ments has forced acceptance of inadequate hous- 
ing bills. 

Congress in 1960 should enact “a comprehen- 
sive housing bill” which would provide at least 
200,000 low-cost public housing units annually; 
make available low-interest, long-term loans for 
middle-income housing; provide special housing 
for the elderly; assure non-discrimination; provide 
at least $1 billion a year for 10 years for expanded 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment; and 
encourage cooperative and moderate-priced rental 
housing, especially for migrant farm workers. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH—The Administra- 
tion’s policy of tight money and high interest 
rates. has “contributed te two recessions” and 
caused a “shocking slowdown of economic 
growth,” 

Congress should “put a brake on rising interest 


rates by repulsing” Administration requests for ~ 


higher interest rates on long-term government 
bonds, and should reorganize the Federal Reserve 
Board to give consumers, small business and 
labor representation. 


LABOR STANDARDS—The Davis-Bacon 
Act which affects public construction should be 
broadened to include all non-farm construction 
involving federal financing or where federal in- 
surance or loan guarantees are used. In addition, 
contractors should be required to honor prevail- 
ing fringe benefits as well as wages. 

The Walsh-Healey Act should be amended to 
eliminate undue delays in minimum wage deter- 
mination procedures, to require adherence to 
fringe benefit standards, and to require at least 
biennial wage reviews. 


TAXES—tThe principle of “ability to pay” on 
which the tax system is based “has been eroded 
over the years by a combination of low personal 
exemptions, a steep rate of taxation in the first 
bracket, the operation of the withholding system, 
and the many tax escape provisions that favor the 
rich.” 

The AFL-CIO called for a “major overhaul” 
to include a substantial increase in the $600 indi- 
vidual exemption; closing loopholes now enjoyed 
by upper-income groups; eliminating tax burdens 
of workers on contributions to public retirement 
funds; reducing or eliminating the unprogressive 
excise taxes; and helping states adopt progressive 
tax systems, 


NATURAL RESOURCES—Congress “took a 
backward step” in 1959 when it gave the states 
regulation authority over health and safety pro- 
grams in nuclear operations. Labor will work 
for establishment of nationwide uniform standards 
as the only reliable system for safeguarding work- 
ers exposed to radiation. 

“Bold steps” are needed to move the nation’s 
atomic power program rapidly toward the pro- 
duction of power at costs comparable with other 
sources, with a full-scale federal demonstration 
nuclear power program “the necessary first step.” 


FARM PROBLEMS—L egislation called for to 
“help secure a just return and a better life for 
Americans who work in agriculture,” including 
the gearing of price supports, where possible, to 
the family farm; expansion of the school lunch 
program, extensive use of agricultural surpluses 

“in the battle for peace and freedom overseas;” 
and providing minimum wage and unemployment 
insurance to workers on the large corporate farms, 
with special emphasis on aid to migratory workers, 
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Page Three . 


(Continued from Page 1) 
pinch-hitting for absent Minority 
Leader Charles A. Halleck (R-Ind.), 
declare that the problems which 
concern labor can be solved “with- 
in the framework of a balanced 
budget”—key plank in Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s legislative proposals since 
he took office seven years ago. 

@ Meany declare that settlement 
of the steel strike may have blunted 
efforts by a coalition of reactionary 
Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats to “impose new curbs on the 
trade union movement.” This same 
coalition, Meany said, entered into 
a “cynical political deal” to put 
over the Landrum-Griffin bill last 
year. (For Meany’s analysis of the 
key votes on L-G, see story, Page 
1.) 

Congressional leaders were 
urged to redeem last year’s 
pledge to call up for a vote this 
month an amendment to L-G to 
permit “situs picketing” in the 
building trades. The amendment 
would permit picketing on the 
site of a construction job without 
subjecting unionists to secondary 
boycott penalties. The building 
trades, Meany said, “are entitled 
to prompt relief from a harsh 
and discriminatory situation.” 

During the three-day conference, 
delegates in seven regional sessions 
huddled with senators and repre- 
sentatives from their respective 
areas to discuss plans for achieving 
key legislation. They also held con- 


ferences on such specific subjects 


as civil rights, area redevelopment, 
minimum wage, and social security 
improvements, including the Forand 
bill to provide medical care for the 
nation’s retired workers. 

The delegates spent one day on 
Capitol Hill, visiting their legisla- 
tors in the Senate and House Office 
Buildings and urging action on 
labor’s program of domestic legis- 
lation. 

In his keynote address, Meany 
declared the nation “faces an 
enormous and growing deficit” 
in defense, education, housing, 
urban renewal, industrial expan- 
sion, social security, modern 
roads, airports and community 
facilities, and warned that Con- 
gress “cannot further postpone or 
ignore” these needs without dam- 
aging the public interest. 

When congressmen return home 
to run for re-election, they “can- 
not face the voters with empty 
hands,” Meany declared. “They 
must show some constructive ac- 
complishments. If we do our job 
of convincing the members of Con- 
gress that our program is worth- 
while, we can still achieve substan- 
tial results before adjournment.” 

Labor’s legislative conference, he 
said, “serves notice on the members 
of Congress that the working men 
and women of America are keep- 
ing a close and careful watch on 
their actions and voting records, 

“It serves notice that labor is not 


satisfied with the state of the nation. 
“It serves notice that we... 
are growing increasingly impa- 
tient with frustrating delays, with 
the lack of constructive achieve- 
ment and with the unbroken rec- 
ord of broken promises.” 

Meany reminded delegates that 
a new Congress will take office a 
year from now, “the 87th Congress 
will be what we, the voters of this 
country, make it,”, he declared, 
adding: 

“If we sit on our hands in the 
coming campaign, the new Con- 
gress will serve us worse than the 
present one. But if we get our 
people to register and vote, if we 
pinpoint the issues and the voting 
records effectively, we can get a 
government that places human 
needs above the demands of big 
business.” 

The AFL-CIO president said the 
“main obstacles” thus far to enact- 
ment of programs to meet the needs 
of the American people “have been 
financial timidity and political cow- 
ardice,” and classified this opposi- 
tion as “sheer defeatism.” 

Tight Money Hurting U.S. 

“It is not enough,” he said, “to 
warn about inflation, to talk about 
the need of a balanced budget and 
to impose a_ tight-money policy. 
Clearly, that tight-money policy is 
hurting America. 

“It is hurting every: family that 
needs a new home or car or any 
other product customarily pur- 
chased on credit, It is hurting busi- 
ness growth by making borrowed 
money too expensive. It is even 
hurting the Treasury of the United 
States through excessive interest 
rates. 

“Instead of curbing inflation, the 
tight-money policy is aggravating 
it:” 

The positive program of the con- 
ference, he declared, “is not, strictly 
speaking, a labor program.” Meany 
said the legislative goals will aid 
industry as well as labor, farmers 
as well as factory workers, non- 
union employes as well as union 
members. 


In the field of labor legislation, 
Meany warned that with a coali- 
tion of reactionary Republicans 
and southern Democrats in ef- 
fective control of Congress, un- 
jonists can expect “no basic 
improvement” this year in the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. 


“On the contrary,” he told dele- 
gates, “we may have to fight a last- 
ditch battle to prevent the passage 
of even more restrictive laws. | 

“The reactionary forces of Amer- 
ica have tasted blood. They are 
determined to impose new curbs on 
the trade union movement. They 
must be stopped.” 

Settlement of the 116-day indus- 
try-forced steel shutdown—longest 
major strike in the nation’s history | 


—“has taken most of the heat out’ 


the 86th 
Conference in Washington. 


American people. The 


New Pamphlet Details’ 
Congressional Goals 


The AFL-CIO spelled out its goals for the second session of 


Congress in a new pamphlet, “A Positive Program 
for America,” unveiled at the three-day AFL-CIO Legislative 


The publication details the 12 major areas in which legis- 
lation is needed “to meet the long-neglected needs” of the 
pamphlet points to the “heavy inven- 
tory” of progressive legislation left by Congress last year, and 
urges trade unionists to let members of Congress “know how 
you feel” on these vital issues. 

Copies of “A Positive Program for America,” publication 
No. 104, can be obtained: Single copies free; up to 100 copies, 
10 cents each; 1,000 for $65, through the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Publications, 815 16th St., N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 


of this drive” for further legislative 
assaults on labor, Meany continued: 
With the Steelworkers victorious, 
he said, it will be possible for Con- 
gress to examine the facts “in a 
calmer atmosphere” and to realize 
that some of the proposed cures— 
such as anti-trust legislation cover- 
ing unions, the end to industrywide 
or even companywide bargaining, 
compulsory arbitration, “or other 
equally obnoxious devices”—would 
“prove worse than the disease” of 
a protracted labor dispute. 

Trade unionists’ ultimate goal, | 
Meany said, is the establishment of 
a code of labor law “fair to: the 


workers and employers of our coun- & 


try alike, while assuring high ethi- | 
cal standards and responsibility to! 
the public interest.” 

Schnitzler told the conference to 
“demonstrate that we can use our 
great organizing abilities” to sup- 
port labor’s program “which will 
guarantee the forward social prog- 
ress of the nation.” 

Most of the important social 
legislation on the statute books, he 
said, was written “at a time when 
labor didn’t have over 1 million 
members.” These successes were 
achieved, despite the “same oppo- 
sition we face today,” because la- 
(bor was able to “arouse the public 
behind our program.” 


“We are equal to repeating 
those successes,” he said. “We 
never had as many trained, quali- 
fied, determined and dedicated 
unionists; our resources were 
never at their present heights. 
We have all of the tools to do 
the job—what we need now is 
to create the will to do it.” 

Reuther, a member of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council and presi- 
dent of the Auto Workers, said 
that since labor’s program is geared 
to meeting the broad basic needs 
of the American-people “we must 
get down to the people a clearer 
picture of the importance” of these 
measures so that the “Madison 
Ave. hucksters won’t be able to 
distort the image of what we stand 
for.” 

What is needed, said Reuther, is 
“an intensive grass-roots neighbor- 
hood job” of “getting the truth to 
the people” so that the legislative 
program will be enacted. 

“The time has come,” Reuther 
said, “to roll up our sleeves and 
get to work.” 


Spark Community Interest 

Delegates wound up the confer- 
ence with a pledge to work for 
aroused public sentiment back 
home by sparking community in- 
terest in the broad-ranging labor 
program. 

As a first step, they agreed to 
make the widest possible distri- 
bution of the new AFL-CIO 
pamphlet, “A Positive Program 
for America,” publication No. 
104, which details the 12 major 
goals of organized labor in the 
legislative arena. 

This, they indicated, will be fol- 
lowed up by home-town meetings 
to explain in greater detail the 
need for legislative action coupled 
with frequent contacts with sena- 
tors and congressmen, both in 
Washington and on their visits 
back home, to impress on them the 


‘| grass-roots sentiment for action. 


Main key to the program will be 
letter-writing campaigns that will 
make it possible for rank-and-file 
voters to acquaint congressmen 
with the views of the people who 
sent them to Congress. This, dele- 
gates said, is essential to offset the 
effects of the propaganda barrage 
conducted by big business front 
groups opposed to- liberal social 


Labor Rally Stirs ‘Grass-Roots’ 


Bolster Economy, Secure Rights, é 
Election-Year Congress Urged — 


Rayburn (D-Tex.). 


Action 


CAPITOL HILL huddles were part of AFL-CIO Legislative Con- 
ference. In top photo, group with Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson (D-Tex.); at bottom, confers with House Speaker Sam 


McCormack Challenges 
GOP to Produce Votes’ 


House Republicans have been challenged by Majority Leader 
John W. McCormack (D-Mass.) to act “responsibly” in helping to 
bring civil rights legislation to the floor for a vote. 

Addressing the AFL-CIO Legislative Conference in Washington, 
McCormack said the measure has been bottled up in the House 


coalition of four Republicans and 
four southern Democrats. 

Pointedly reminding GOP mem- 
bers that Pres. Eisenhower called 
for civil rights action in his State 
of the Union message, McCormack 
urged them to supply the three 
votes which, combined with the 
votes of four liberal Democrats, 
would break the Rules Committee 
blockade. 

On other key legislation—min- 

imum wage, area redevelopment, 
housing, school construction and 
‘water pollution—McConmack 
said only one GOP vote on the 
Rules Committee in combination 
with six “sure” Democratic votes 
would bring these measures to a 
vote of the full House. Two Re- 
publican votes on the Ways and 
Means Committee are needed to 
break a deadlock over unemploy- 
ment compensation standards, 
he said. 

“Is that asking too much of the 
Republicans?” McCormack asked. 

Rep. Gerald Ford (R-Mich.), 
who addressed the conference in 
place of Minority Leader Charles 
A. Halleck (R-Ind.), devoted much 
of ‘his talk to the thesis that labor 
leaders have “cast their lot 100 per- 
cent with the Democratic Party.” 

Ford made no commitment on 
specifics of the AFL-CIO legislative 
program. Other gfeups, he said, 
would advance suggestions of their 
own and “from this melting pot of 


problems that need solution.” - 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.), 
told one of the area conferences 
that the minimum wage should be 
increased this year “to insure that 
millions of low-income families can 
purchase the necessities of modern- 


move would give impetus to the 
growth of the economy to a $500 
billion annual rate. ae 

Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R- 
Ky.) said the steel strike settlement 
had postponed, rather than solved, 


ly strikes and indicated that Con- 
gress, labor and management must 
seek to prevent a repetition of such | * 


programs. 


i disputes, 


Rules Committee by a conservative > 


ideas will come solutions to the}. 


day life.” He declared that such a 


the basic problem of long and cost-| . 


Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.) 
_|expressed the hope that Congress 
would “make a start in this session” 
on meeting the myriad problems of 
the aged by enacting the Forand bill 
to provide medical and hospital 
care for social security recipients. 


Republican Sen. Jacob K. Javits 
(N.Y.) expressed support of ‘labor’s 
total program, although he indi- 
cated reservations on farm propos- 
als that would extend price sup- 
ports. Javits conceded that legis- 
lation that would have a “signifi- 
cant effect” on the budget faced 
the threat of Eisenhower vetoes. 


Sen. Thomas H, Kuchel (R- 
Calif9 called for closer cooperation 
between organized labor and legis- 
lators on major issues, and stressed © 
the importance of labor taking the 
facts on legislation to the public. 

Rep. Lée Metcalf (D-Mont.) told 
delegates of the efforts of the Demo- 
cratic Study Group, an organiza- 
tion of about 100 liberal congress- 
men, and asked labor to encourage 
additional House members to take 
part in its activities. He outlined 
the group’s eight-point program, 
which parallels a major portion of 
the AFL-CIO legislative proposal. 


Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D- 
N. J.), said Congress should not 
be “inhibited” by what it thinks 
Eisenhower might do in the way 
of vetoing legislation. “We must 
do what we think is right,” he 
said, “and not anticipate a veto.” 

Rep. Torbert H. Macdonald 
(D-Mass.) called for a major 
overhaul of the nation’s tax sys- 
tem, and pointed out that the 
27.5 percent depletion allowance 
granted oil producers is one of 
the “big tax loopholes” that must 
be closed. 


Rep. James G. Fulton (R-Pa.) 
called for increased cooperation be- 
tween labor and legislators, and ex- 
pressed the hope that unionists — 
would “keep us informed” as to 
where they stand on legislation. 
Rep. Jack Brooks (D-Tex.) said 
the Congress has had to “fight like 
a tiger” to keep the Administration 


‘moving at all” in the development 


tofnatural resources. 
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BRIGHT-EYED children of striking Textile Workers Union of 


America members at Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills, Henderson, 


N. C., grin broadly as they open holiday presents donated by north-' 


ern TWUA carpet locals. Over 1,100 unionists have been on strike 
more than a year to resist management efforts to crush union. 


Key Roll Calls on L- A 
Bill Cited by Meany 


= (Continued from Page 1) 
cotts,” beaten Apr. 24 by a 50 to 
41 vote. 

“It is on these roll calls—and 
these alone—that the labor 
movement can accurately rate its 
friends and enemies” en the la- 
bor bill issue of 1959, Meany 
declared. 

The federation president ruled 
out any test relating to the roil cails 
on final passage of the compromised 
bill that emerged from the Senate- 
House conference committee, de- 
claring that at this point, labor and 
its friends in Congress had only a 
choice of “two evils.” 


‘Set Record Straight’ 

Meany made his statements to 
“set the record straight” and to 
clear up “a considerable amount of 
misunderstanding” about the way 
the Landrum-Griffin Act -came into 
existence “and about the position 
taken on crucial votes by certain 
members of Congress whom we 
rightfully regard as friends 6f la- 
bor.” 

In a detailed review a the legis- 
lative history of the law, Meany 
pointed out that an “emergency” 
confronted labor last August when 
the House and Senate had com- 
pleted action on their two separate 

bills. 

The Senate bill had been trans- 
formed by approval of the McClel- 
lan “bill of rights” amendment into 
an “unacceptable” measure which 

“no trade union official could con- 
ceivably support.” 

The House Landrum-Griffin bill, 
on the other hand, “was viciously 
anti-labor.” 

Both méasures had been sent to 
the conference committee. 

“The Executive Council,” 
Meany said, “decided that the 
labor movement had an obliga- 
tion to its members to work 
through the conference commit- 
tee for the elimination of as 

_ many of the anti-labor provisions 
of the Landrum-Griffin bill as 
possible.” 

The Liberal Senate Democrats on 
the conference committee, Meany 
said, “worked tirelessly to get rid 
of some of the more obvious injus- 
tices” and they were “partially suc- 
cessful.” 

He named these liberal Demo- 
cratic conferees as Senators Pat 
McNamara (Mich.), John F. Ken- 
nedy (Mass.), Wayne Morse 


(Ore.) and Jennings Randolph 
(W. Va). * 
They did this under an “open 


threat” that the Senate would “call 
up and pass the Landrum-Griffin 
bill in its original form unless a 
compromise was reached,” he said, 
and in the face of this “virtual 
sabotage,” a number of “improve- 
ments” were made in the measure. 


Choice of Two Evils 
It was at this point, he continued, 
that “the trade union movement 
was faced with a choice of two 
evils.” 
The first evil, the conference bill, 
“unquestionably made the Taft- 
Hartley Act worse.” 


“The second and far greater evil 


would be to work for rejection of 
the conference bill and thus insure 
passage of the Landrum-Griffin bill 
which was infinitely worse than 
Taft-Hartley,” he said. 

“We had to accept the lesser of 
the two evils. . 


“Our legislative representa- 
tives informed the members of 
Congress that labor could not in 
good conscience urge its friends 
to vote against the conference re- 
port, even though we considered 
it damaging to labor.” 

Meany pointed out that the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill was approved by 
the House only as a result of a 
“cynical political deal” by which 
“Republicans agreed to kill civil 
rights legislation in exchange for 
southern Democratic votes” for 
Landrum-Griffin. 


Deal Put Over Bill 


The measure “seemed doomed 
to defeat” as “extreme,” he re- 
minded the delegates, in debate and 
voting that were “hectic and con- 
fusing” and dgppite a barrage of 
high-powered lobbying from “em- 
ployer organizations and extreme 
right-wing groups.” It was passed 
solely as a result of the GOP- 
southern Democratic “deal.” 


The ‘original bill from the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee, he said, 
would have been acceptable to 
labor with a few modifications, 
but this was “transformed on the 
“floor” by the McClellan “bill of 

ts.” 

t is because of all these circum- 
stances and the later “emergency,” 
he said, that the House vote on 
Landrum-Griffin and the Senate roll 
calls on the “bill of rights” and sec- 
ondary boycott amendments—“and 
these alone’”—were labeled as the 
“important and significant” votes 
which provide the record on “the 
true caliber of labor’s friends and 
enemies on this vital issue.” 


\Full Text of Meany Statement| 


On °59 Landrum-Criffin Votes 


Herewith.is the text of AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany’s statement to the federation’s 
Legislative Conference on the significant roll call 
votes on the. Landrum-Griffin Act by which 
labor can identify its friends in the House and 
the Senate: 

CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT of misunder- 

t standing has developed in the ranks of labor 

about the new Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act—about the way in which it was 
adopted and about the position taken on crucial 
votes by certain members of Congress whom we 
rightfully regard as friends of labor. 

To set the record straight, it will be necessary 
to review the histéry of this legislation. 

The position of the AFL-CIO was made clear 
time and time again. We said we were in favor of 
legislation which would get at the crooks and we 
were opposed to legislation which would injure 
legitimate unions in the exercise of their legitimate 
trade union functions. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare reported out a measure which, with a few 
modifications, would have been acceptable to the 
trade union movement. It would have provided 
for restrictions upon corrupt practices which we 
believed to be necessary and desirable. 

But that bill was transformed on the floor 
of the Senate into a measure which no trade 
union official could conceivably support. The 
transformation was brought about by the adop- 
tion of dangerous amendments which we fought 
against desperately but in vain. 

The worst of these were introduced by Sen. 
McClellan and deceitfully entitled a “Bill of 
Rights for Union Members.” It was adopted by 
a vote of 47 to 46 and cemented into the bill in a 
parliamentary maneuver during which Vice Pres. 
Nixon broke a 45 to 45 tie and insured the anti- 
labor character of the legislation. 

Another McClellan amendment seeking to out- 
law secondary boycotts was defeated (51 to 41). 

These are the roll-call votes in the Senate which 
are important and significant to the trade union 
movement, It is on these roll-calls—and these 
alone—that the labor movement can accurately 
rate its friends and enemies in the Senate on this 
issue. 

The measure then went to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where at first the chances of elim- 
inating the obnoxious amendments to the Senate 
bill appeared promising. However, after pro- 
longed hearings and debate, the House Education 
and Labor Committee reported out an unsatis- 


.| factory measure which we were forced to oppose, 


Two other measures were put before the House 
of Representatives—one acceptable to labor (the 
Shelley bill) and the other completely repugnant 
to labor (the Landrum-Griffin bill). . 

The debate and the voting on the House floor 
were hectic and confusing. Employer organiza- 
tions and extreme right-wing groups launched an 
unprecedented and high-powered lobbying drive 


for the Landrum-Griffin bill, That measure was — 


so extreme that it seemed doomed to defeat until 


the coalition of reactionary northern Republicans 
and equally reactionary Democrats from the 
South was suddenly revived to support it. 

These groups entered into a cynical political 
deal under which the Republicans agreed to kill 
civil rights legislation for that session in exchange 
for southern Democratic votes in favor of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. The test came on Aug. 13 
-and the Landrum-Griffin bill was passsed by a 
vote of 229 to 201. 

It was that vote and that: vote alone which pro- 
vides the record of the true caliber of labor's 
friends and enemies on this vital labor issue in 
‘the House of Representatives. 

The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO, meet- 
ing at Unity House five days later, gave long and 
careful consideration to the emergency facing the 
trade union movement at that hour. The Senate 
bill was unacceptable. The House-adopted Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill was viciously anti-labor. Both 
measures had gone to a joint conference commit- 
tee of the House and Senate. ~ 

The Executive Council decided that the 
labor movement had an obligation to its mem- 
bers to work through the conference commit- 
tee for the elimination of as many of the anti- 

_ labor provisions of the Landrum-Griffin bill as 
possible. Our legislative representatives in 
nen Wate 30 Rare, See Sey See 
accordingly. 

In the ensuing weeks, the liberal Democratic 
majority of the Senate Conference Committee 
(composed of Senators. Kennedy, McNamara, 
Morse and Randolph) worked tirelessly to get rid 
of some of the more obvious injustices of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill. They were handicapped by the 
open threat to call up and pass the Landrum- 
Griffin bill in its origirial form in the Senate unless 
a compromise was reached. In spite of this vir- 
tual sabotage, the Senate conferees were partially 
successful and did make a number of improve- 
ments in the conference report which was finally 
adopted. 

At this point, the trade union movement was 
faced with a choice between two evils. 

The first evil was the conference bill, which 
unquestionably made the Taft-Hartley Act 
worse than it was originally. 

The second and far greater evil would be to 
work for the rejection of the conference bill and 
thus insure passage of the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
which was infinitely worse than Taft-Hartley. 

Under these circumstances, our legislative rep- 
resentatives informed the members of Congress 
that labor could not in good conscience urge its 
friends to vote against the conference report, even 
though we considered it damaging to labor. In 
other words, we had to accept the lesser of the 
two evils. 

What I have just told you is exactly in a accord 
with the report which the AFL-CIO convention 
in San Francisco adopted unanimously. The key 
roll-call votes I have described are the very 
same ones which the convention ordered distrib- 
uted to all AFL-CIO members, 


Who ‘Settled’ Strike Unimportant, 
Steelworkers Won, Meany Says 


Herewith are excerpts from Pres. Meany’s re- 
marks to the AFL-CIO Legislative Conference on 
“settlement” of the steel strike and who won it. 


I NOTICE there’s still quite a lot of discussion 
as to who settled the steel strike. I have no 
great interest, except. to say there seems to be 
some relation between this verbal exchange and 
the fact that this is Leap Year. I can tell you who 
won the steel strike. The Steelworkers won, and 
the entire labor movement won. 


. .- More than a year ago, a small group of 
very powerful financial people got together and 
decided that they were going to give this union 
a working over. 

This small group decided that through the 
medium of high-powered advertising, through the 
use of the Madison Avenue machinery which can 
make or break political candidates, can make 
laws, put laws on the statute books, who mold 
public opinion any way they like, that this group 
from Wall Street decided that Madison Avenue 
was all that they needed, plus perhaps a few 
friends here in Washington. 

They made up their mind that they were 


going to wipe out the work rules that have 
been achieved over many years of collective 
bargaining. And the significance of this to the 
entire labor movement was that if they can wipe 
out the work rules—and the work rules are the 
very guts of a trade union—if they can do this 


\ with one big union, they can do it with almost 


any union. 

The Steelworkers decided that they were not 
going to lose their union, they were not going to 
be destroyed, and they put up a solid front. They 
didn’t give, because this was a matter of high 
principle. This was more than a question of wages, 
though wages are always important. The instru- 
mentality by which the worker achieves a fair 
share of that which is produced—that instrumen- 
tality of the trade union—is much more important 
than wages. 

So when the settlement was made (and I say it 
was a victory for the Steelworkers), it was of great 
Significance to the entire labor movement. The 


solid front, the stability of this union, the deter-_ 


mination not to be destroyed, was the major factor 
in the steel settlement despite what anyone else 
has done. 
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“POSITIVE PROGRAM FOR AMERICA” was iaagiietionwed by 
600 delegates to AFL-CIO Legislative Conference, shown at open- 
ing session in Washington, who pledged grass-roots drive to win 
enactment of legislative goals. 


Popes oe SEAT TTS 


LETTER-WRITING CAMPAIGN in behalf of Forand Bill will be 
aided by writing centers such as this one displayed at legislative 
session, Union-sponsored centers contain information on bill, 


stituted for Minority Leader Charles A. Halleck (R-Ind.). 


and David J. McDonald, president of the Steelworkers, pamphlet on labor goals in crucial year. 


ie co 


Legislative iWive 


NEW AFL-CIO PAMPHLET detailing 12-point legislative pro- 
gram is displayed to delegates by Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Bie- 
miller. Pamphlet highlights need for letter-writing campaign to 
win passage of measure © backed by organized labor. 


writing material, to ease things for letter-writers. PRINCIPAL SPEAKERS at conference included representatives of both parties, 
. od ag ie shown with AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. At left is House Majority Leader 
John W. McCormack (D-Mass.), at right Rep. Gerald Ford (R-Mich.), who sub- 


DETAILS OF LEGISLATION are discussed during conference by top leaders DELEGATES FROM ALL 50 STATES attended three-day conference in Wash- 
of AFL-CIO. Left to right are: Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler and Vice Presi- ington. Some of early arrivals are shown registering at Willard Hotel, where they 
dents Joseph D. Keenan, secretary of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, received special legislative kits including fact sheets on key measures and new 
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a program dedicated to advancing the general welfare ‘6f 
' _gans whether or not they are members of unions. ~~ 


lt is based on the proven truth that no group can prosper if 


sadn — WASHINGTON, D. C.;: SATURDAY, JANUARY. 16,' 1960 


A Program for. All. 


SHE ‘AFL-C10’s legislative program for the election-year session 
eof ‘the 86th, Congress is a prograii free:of narrow self-interest, 
all Ameri- 


e 


the nation suffers, that economic freedom and social justice must 
be firmly established and extended if democratic America is to 
remain free and strong. 

There is one element of self-interest in the program as adopted 
by the AFL-CIO convention and presented now to the legislative 
conference—for as all Americans prosper and attain decent living 
standards and dignity and security, the members of unions also 
will prosper. 

But there.is not one plank which the AFL-CIO is seeking at this 


session of Congress that would benefit union members selfishly or | 
_alone. Look at the objectives: 


RAISE AND EXTEND THE MINIMUM WAGE—practically 
all union members are either covered by the wage-and-hour law or 
earn more than the present minimum of $1 an hour. . 


AID DEPRESSED AREAS—curing pockets of chronic unem- 
ployment will give jobs to workers in the stricken areas, not only 
union workers, and restore economic health to the entire nation. 


GUARANTEE CIVIL RIGHTS—a decent education and full 


~ voting rights, denied to millions of Americans because of the color 


of their skins or their religion, are rights that must be guaranteed 
all Americans. The union member of a minority group is gen- 
erally ahead of the non-unionist in this area. 


- SECURE HEALTH BENEFITS FOR THE AGED—expansion |: 


of the social security system to achieve this needed service will be 


~ an invaluable aid to millions who never saw a union card. 


. 


And there are others: improving unemployment insurance for 


- all workers; supporting America’s schools to educate tie children 


of all Americans; providing decent homes for all, union and non- 
union members alike; promoting economic growth so that all can 
live a little better; protecting labor standards for all who work on 
government contracts whether under union contract or not; over- 
hauling the tax system so that all taxpayers may secure a measure 
of justice and equity; developing America’s resources for use by 
all citizens; protecting farm families and farm workers. 

An effectively controlled disarmament system, a strong national 
defense, aid to underdeveloped nations, humanized immigration 
policies; protection for consumers; recognition for government 
workers—where is the so-called narrow self-interest of the “labor 
monopoly,” the “labor bosses?” 


The AFL-CIO’s “Positive Program for America” is a 
to promote the general welfare in the tradition of the men who 
wrote the Constitution. Since its earliest days, organized labor 
in America has dedicated itself to this end. 


Unions have played a major and significant role in securing free 
public education, in expanding the right to vote, in protecting civil 
liberties and in pioneering many social welfare programs. 

In 1960 the job is still the same and American unions are in 
the forefront of the struggle to make a living reality of the promise 
of American life. 
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From the Grass Roots 2 a has 
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‘A Positive Program for America:’ 


The AFL-CIO’s legislative goals for 1960 are 
set forth in a new AFL-CIO pamphlet “A Posi- 
tive Program for America.” The following is 
excerpted from that pamphlet. 


HE PREAMBLE to the Constitution of the 
United States sets forth six objectives. One 


of them has always had major significance for 


the labor movement: 

“To promote the general welfare.” 

What distinguishes the labor movement from 
the “special interest” lobbies in Washington and 
the state capitals is our concern for the “general 
welfare” of our nation and all its people, rather 
than the interests of union members alone. 

It is in that tradition that the issues set forth 
in this pamphlet are presented and discussed. 

By the end of this year our national produc- 
tion will be at a rate of $500 billion a year—half 
a trillion dollars, the greatest productive achieve- 
ment in the world’s history. 

But we must not be dazzled by this statistic. 
This apparently impressive figure’ is too small. 
Since 1953 our national economy’s growth has 
barely kept pace with the increase in our popu- 
lation. It has grown too slowly to meet the long- 
neglected needs of our own people; and it has 
been at a snail’s pace compared to the surging 
growth of the Soviet Union, which threatens to 
match our industrial power in a decade. 


LET US REMEMBER that our strength at 
home has a direct bearing on our strength in the 
world arena, where the fate of human freedom 
is at stake. 

Without prompt and positive action. more than 
10 million American families will live through 


|1960 in poverty—not poverty in terms of the 


most backward areas-of the world, perhaps, but 
real poverty in the context of the American way 
of life. 
And this is only the most dramatic indication 
of the task ahead. Consider these related facts: 
@ Millions of Americans are living in slums 
or near-slums, in decaying neighborhoods or 
@ Millions of boys and girls are being de- 
prived of a good education because of the 109 
adequacies of our school system. 


meet rising medical costs or find suitable living 


quarters they can afford. 
@ Mi!ii-n: cf workers are paid the obsolete 


| minimum wage of $i an hour—and millions 


S Wittens of chic diode ds bas 


Legislative Goals of AFL-CIO 
Promote the ‘General Welfare’ 


more are denied even this much protection. 

@ Millions who lost their jobs to industrial 
automation or migration, through no fault of 
their own, have exhausted their unemployment 
insurance. 

4 @ Millions of small farmers and farm la- 
borers are finding it increasingly hard to main- 
tain bare subsistence, 

@ Millions of our citizens are denied decent 
housing, good schooling and equal job oppor- 
tunities because of the color of their skin. 

These shortcomings are more bitter because 
their cures lie close at hand. Well-considered 
remedies*for everyone of them have been devised, 

but: Congress failed to act in 1959. 

Measures that can and should be enacted this 
year are listed in this pamphlet. Not one of these 
proposals is new or revolutionary; ery one of 
them is essential. 


Yet these are not the only essentials “to pro- | 


mote the general welfare.” In addition to the 
measures treated in detail in the following-pages, 
the AFL-CIO has a deep concern with a wide 
range of other problems. For example: 

@ We want an effectively-controlled disarm- 
ament system; but meanwhile, we must not 
begrudge a single dollar to keep our defenses 
Strong and to restore our space science to 
international leadership, 

@ We must improve and strengthen our 
efforts to help underdeveloped nations to help 
themselves toward economic well-being, 

@ We must revise our immigyation policies 


’ to restore our historic concern for the victims 


of oppression, and our humane regard for 
individual suffering. 

@ We must move decisively against the 
moral decay represented by “payola,” false 
advertising and TV frauds, to the end that the 

. Consumer once again be protected from those 
who subvert mediums of mass communications, 

The 86th Congress will be substantially the 
same this year as it was last year. If there’s 
going to be a different record, you will have to 
be heard. | 

Issue by issue, week by week, you and your 
friends and your neighbors have got to let these 
men in Congress know how you feel. 

Let them count people, not property; men, not 
paery. 

_ Working together, with alll those who share 
our dream of a better America and a free world, 
we can’t be beat. . 
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=IT'S YOUR — 
Virus of Carries Anti-Semitism teen 


(This column is-excerpted from the nightly Willan 
cast all the blame on the Communists—who may 


broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
- mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen ss his 
_to IPtorgan over the ABC network Monday ; a3 ae 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) well have had a hand in some of the episodes—| 005 ee ae a corn uoginin. oe eae 
reflected the unfortunate fact that it has dealt et ne ee ee eee sae eee ity P 8 
HE VIRUS OF HATRED has never been only superficially with the problem. The Ade- through a civil rights bill despite Pres. Eisenhower's State of the 
completely isolated. Despite preventive meas- nauer government has taken a correct attitude Union message requesting such a measure. He points to the eight- 
ures, the human frame remains susceptible to it toward the Jews, ‘has. taken steps to stoee for to-four Democratic majority on the House Rules Committee, where 
Nasi crimes aid Semin. cegnealinais ton-wae dale: the Judiciary Committee bill is bottled up, and asks if this isn’t A 
age cistlonsth - Nites an 7 wit. Sernitiorn - |big enough margin to let the Democrats run things. 


and every once in a while there is an outbreak of 
epidemic proportions. We are faced with one 
now in the sickness of anti-Semitism which has But West Germany has never quite been able , This uncandid remark is based on a pretense that there are 
spread suddenly around to bring itself to face the monumental savagery | only two parties in the House—that we have, in fact, a two-party 
the world after the dese- 6 Hitler. As one dispatch from Bonn put it, | system in this country. We don’t, except for the purpose ‘of 
_ cration of a Jewish syna- ‘the tendency has been “to bury rather than | presidential elections. 
ork at osname stamp out what the Nazis taught.” 
i oe ny see Americans, of course, are in no position to 
i. There are indications comment with smug impunity on the recent rash 
|: thet the Adenauer, 80°V~ of some 40 anti-Semitic acts in Germany or similar 
a hasti- incidents in a dozen other lands. 
— Hheewesleamage 2 lying that these REMEMBER the synagogue bombings of a 
poe 9 temmed from .2 year and a half ago? Even white supremacists de- 
Communist conspiracy iN nounced them. Outraged public opinion checked 
them. Legislation was swiftly drafted to cope 
with them. But that legislation, together with 


H 
. 


‘Morgan Says: Beer oe , 


despond and are carried, as if by ill winds, to far 
places. 
The Bonn regime’s isapdisivenilk in trying to 


In the House Rules Committee, we have a three-party system, 
and the division of membership at the present time, and nearly 
always, accurately reflects the relative power of the blocs. 

There are four northern Democrats, four southern Democrats and 
four Republicans. Two of the ‘southern Democrats—Chairman 
Howard Smith*(Va.) and Rep: William M. Colmer (Miss.)— are 
almost constantly in total agreement with Old Guard Republicans 
on all economic and social. matters, and the four Republicans. on 
the committee are responsive: to Halleck’s Old Guard leadership. 


é a purported attempt to em- 
Morgan barrass West Germany. 
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: sion in which all of the = ge bill. 
on people participate. Elec- —- © eg - ° —— yetrae. »; It remains to be seen whether he will block it for the entire 
tion years should provide o oe Yo. TD SCRMC-——T0E  TESSONS. 80 OD" | cecsion in a cositinued payoff to the southern Democrats for their 
ont ion taldiat tie tee anemtinnn ee that I’ve never heard anyone try to explain “deal” last year on the Landrum-Griffin bill. 
as well as for political them—has been held to be the worst possible ea a 
la- alate jumping off place for the presidency. In our own ; : ; 
ine prea there is no en. Century, that long jump has been made only by THE CALCULATED proficiency with which the three-party 
Prt alan Gee ea ar Harding. As of this moment, no less |System is maintained on the Rules Committee commands admira- 
ont ate eee ill than four’ more or less avowed seckers for the | tion as an example of the practical politics learned by Halleck in 
or J cease to care. we're in real Democratic nomination are in the Senate: Ken- the jungle warfare of Indiana Republicanism. : 
Vasiteunaiie eniohele Yet ‘ii. en nedy, Humphrey, Symington and Johnson. Suppose the GOP should win the House next year and gain 
aAuS® eente inte tet ike Staotinaa campaign should IN ANY CASE, the large question in the| an eight-to-four margin on the committee. The four Democrats 
ered dink ino at naa cn edithbehiinn on tk arodannaices minds of politicians of both parties is “Can Nixon | left would be two southerners and two northerners—again exactly . 
ised, The Republi seit = sal P th éX be beaten?” By every indication there are many,| in balance. 
othe : at cr te 7 en : bon seattle dual many more Democratic voters than there are| The new Republicans, one may safely anticipate, would be over- 
this pr : Ping : Republicans. whelmingly Old Guard. Under the former GOP leadership of 
hese te for president. In the whole wide world of With the oddly exceptional figure of Dwight | 5 ; , : : d 
GOP politics. of finance and-of business, it turns oseph Martin (Mass.), slight representation was sometimes given 
e of P Joe es. , D. Eisenhower absent from the contest the query ib i hen then Rep. H S 
out that there is just one man who can now be; V- : , ‘Y | moderately liberal Republicans. But when then Rep. Hugh Scott 
soriduily: considered for the Big Job: And that 4 will the Ameriean people go on splitting their | of Pennsylvania was elected to the Senate in 1958, thus creating a 
pro- man, ’it so happens; is the ‘Vico President;’the wae and pang OF a Democratic Congress and | Rules Committee vacancy, Halleck filled the place with Rep. Hamer 
nie holder of the office that for 150 years has béen tore familiar practice of voting for wv Presidece| pease, laa» & Fight-wing conservative. ; 
Ages, meld 6 te ane taeda: practice of voting for a President) Northern Democrats never get more than half their party’s quota. 
wide pr and a Congress of the same party? In that case, |The only deviation from equal representation is when the southern 
are ii eat a8 , Mr. Nixon would have to run very much harder | Democrats have more than half—as in the 83rd Congress, when 
04 Mr. Richard Nixon’s situation in that job, than, at present, he seems to think is necessary. three of the four Democratic minority members ‘were southerners. 
ses Washington Reports: 
to . ‘ : 
« | Rival House Leaders at Odds 
elp e * 2 
.. | On Finishing Work by July 11 
ims EP. JOHN McCORMACK (D-Mass.), ma- mum wage, the interest rate on long-term 
for jority leader in the House, and Rep. Charles bonds, the debt ceiling, water pollution, ex- 
Halleck (R-Ind.), minority leader, differed on the _ tension of corporate and excise taxes, depressed 
the chances of the Congress finishing its work before _— areas, the facilities bill. 
alse the Democratic national convention July 11, as Both expect a civil rights bill to pass the House. 
the they were interviewed on Washington Reports to Halleck added: “As to what happens in the 
nl pos 0B Hy bane a Ds service program, Senate, I wouldn’t claim to be an expert.” 
ations : * 
| the MaCormécl! acimed the main items of unfin- REChrnace. salt Ne Ee ieee See 8 woe 
ere’s inbedkitisintia: sad thet & will be hard to take | Tumse “hat = shank conmtianbe OS oe 
ve to eore:d@ ail of tia the House. Halleck said, however, that the com- 
“We are going to miake every effort $0 try Yo pre bill, referred to by McCormack, wouldn 
your do it,” he said, “but it is only a ibility.” eng . ; ; ‘ 
these Halleck said he couldn't see why, “with the “A broader bill, a more expensive bill, than| | , ma : 
committees all organized and our job immedi- the Administration has in mind, is simply not) sgCQND SESSION of the 86th Congress faces a mountain of 
, not ately before us, we can’t get going and in six — he declared. unfinished business, to Democratic Leader John W. 
: months do all that needs to be done.” “There's a ‘good chance’ of increasing the mini-| McCormack (Mass,), at, left, Republican Leader Charles Halleck . 
share McCormack said Congress must act on civil © ™um wage,” McCormack said. (Ind.), also on WashingtontRe to the People, AFL-CIO public 
orld, rights, housing, farm legislation, aid to educa- “Extending the coverage is going to be more | service radio program, said “‘all that needs A Gone can be done 


Not that the Communists are not capable of such 
tactics; for that matter, they are not unfamiliar 
with them in the Soviet Union where anti-Semitism 
is still cruelly if sometimes subtly practiced. But 
these germs of hatred don’t need a plot to hatch 
them; they spawn in a slough of ignorance and 


Vandercook Says: 


‘Exhilarating’ Campaign Seen 


(This column is excerpted fromthe nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


NE OF THE GREAT events of life of the 
U.S. is the quadrennial presidential race. 
What makes it so ) great—and so supremely useful 
a —an institution is that it 
is the one political occa- 


tion, appropriations, social security, the mini- 


charges were dismissed. 


other proposals to protect and fortify civil rights, 
lies in a congressional pigeonhole. And after two 
trials stemming from the blasting of the Jewish 
Temple in Atlanta nobody was convicted and 


The problem, however, has not been dismissed. 


~ 


we are reminded, has been “different.” It has 
been different. Mr. Nixon has been enabled to 
loom larger on the political horizon that have 
his predecessors because Mr. Eisenhower, for 
reasons of health, golf and travel, has been so 
often absent from his post of duty. Perhaps, 
on election day, that will make a difference. If 
so, Nixon would be the first Vice President in 
more than a century to be directly elevated to 
the presidency by the voters. 

- In terms of political tradition, the Democrats 


difficult.” 


islation. 
Republicans can keep _— = reaching the floor by their 


This has interesting results, familiar to those who would like to 
see mild progress in labor, housing, social security and school leg- 
The two conservative southern Democrats and the four 


six powerful votes. , 
Ae Ob ® : 

ON THE ISSUE OF CIVIL RIGHTS, of course, all four south- 

ern Democrats tend to stick together. This means that under the 
“three-party” system on the committee, the Republicans would have 
to furnish at least three of their four votes in juncturé with the 
four northern Democrats to get the Judiciary \caememes soe to 
the floor, 
The committee can be bypassed by a discharge petition, signed 
by 217 members of the House. This would require some 50 or 60 
Republican signatures, however, and until now there are only about 
20. GOP leaders who prefer not to be named have told reporters 
that they “doubt” enough Republicans can be induced to sign. 


Halleck commands well-disciplined troops among the shrunken 
ranks of House Republicans. When he refuses to encourage 
either a discharge petition or the transfer of Republican votes on 
the Rules Committee, he is personally blocking the civil rights 


in six months.” 
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f How fo Buy: _ 


‘Medical GNiackity 


‘Being Spread by TV 


‘ (THERE'S NO DOUBT TV has played an important part in the 


’ television is a spellbinder. 


he 


spread of medical quackery. One leading advertising man, when 
he retired, deplored what he politely called “‘bad taste” in adver- 


tising which “seems to have blossomed concurrently with TV.” 


The. misleading nature of the TV commercials showing one 
ype ns quicker, and giving “faster relief” than others, 
has just been criticized by an article 
in the New York County Medical 
Society’s magazine. If one type or 
brand takes only one second to: dis- 
solve, and another as much as four, 
there’s no practical difference. 

TV ads can be especially mislead- 
ing because they are dramatic, can 
‘show pseudo-scientific demonstra- 
tions, can rig demonstrations, and 
can “doctor” products to make them 
look better. TV commercials present 
actors who convincingly talk like doc- 
tors, dentists and scientists. Gen- 
eral Motors and Libbey-Owens-Ford 
could -claim in other ads that the 
view through their car windows is 
clearer. In TV commercials they were able to “prove” it. But, the 
“Federal Trade Commission says, they first rolled down the windows 
before showing the “clearer” view. = : 

Other‘ advertisers havé been reported using shaving cream in- 
stead of icing to make their cakes look better, salt tablets to make 
their béer foamier; hot wine in the cup instead of the coffee they’re| 
actually selling, and bleach, not cleansing powder, under the sponge 
that wipes away the hard-to-clean spot. 

Nor is anything more convincing than the announcer protected 
by an “invisible shield” in the TV commercial for Colgate’s Gardol. 

The combination of sight and sound on TV has proved to be 
almost hypnotic in its power to persuade. Dr. Arthur, Shapiro, a 
professor of medicine at the State University of New York and a 
founder of the Institute for Research in Hypnosis, has said that “the 
smoking habit is being established and re-established all the time 
in advertisements everywhere. . ... The man selling cigarettes on 
His spiel is repetitious, suggestive, 
monotonous, soothing, reassuring.” 

More evidence of the power of TV ads has come from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Its price checkers have reported 
greatly-increased consumption of deodorants, nail polish, lipstick 
and other toiletries which they attributed to heavy TV advertising. 

Nor can the public be satisfied if some of the medical products 
sold through TV and other advertising media are not actually 
harmful and “may even give temporary relief.” It’s harmful to the 
pocketbook to pay $3 for an “arthritis medicine” which is basically 
aspirin. The aspirin itself is available for as little as 15 cents for 
a bottle of 100. 

Even some advertising men themselves are getting critical of the 
misleading claims currently being made—not only in TV ads, of 
course. Fairfax Cone, of the big Foote, Cone & Belding advertising 
agency, recently said that “newspapers, magazines, TV and radio 
could clean up advertising with the next deadlines simply by 
demanding proof of claims.” 

Cone asks: “How can four different cigarettes all be lowest in 
nicotine; how can three different headache remedies all work 
fastest?” 

The TV industry can stop the criticism of its ads quickly ‘enough 
by doing just what Cone advises. 

A SPOKESMAN for television challenges this department’s 
recent report that TV advertising has become the No. 1 deceiver 
of the buying public. In effect, says Louis Hausman, director of 
the Television Information Office of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, this is an unfair charge; other forms of advertising 
such as newspapers carry the same misleading claims for which 
we criticized TV. 

Hausman should have a chance to tell his side. But there is 
growing evidence that false TV ads have been most effective in 
misleading many families into unnecessary expenditures, especially 
for patent medicines, cosmetics and toiletries. 

Hausman writes: “The Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation 
report to which you referred . . . made it clear that ‘all forms of 
media were used extensively.’ 

“Your. comments make no distinction between advertisements 
for products or services which the report describes as ‘not harmful 
in themselves, and may even give temporary relief’ and ‘those which 
are worthless and may be harmful, and for which patently false and 
misleading claims are made.’ 

“You quote Dr. Hillenbrand of the American Dental Association 
as saying that television toothpaste commercials are rigged and 
misleading. He did say this but he went on to say ‘unsupported 
advertising claims continue to give television viewers as well as 
readers a false sense of security.’ No one can defend misleading 
advertising. But it is important to remember that advertising claims 
are not materially changed from one medium to another. The same 
claims are employed as copy themes in all media which are used. 


m in fact, they are false and misleading, they are equally so in all 


media.” 
It’s true that newspapers and other media also publish misleading 
ads. But the Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation survey did show 


that of the arthritis sufferers who had bought falsely-advertised 


products, 25 percent did so because @f TV, 21 percent through 


newspaper ads, 15 through magazines, 10 es radio. 
(Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius) 


Keyserling Group Says: 


An economic growth rate of 5 percent a year 
coupled with an expanded federal budget can 


next five years. 

That’s the conclusion of a new study by 
the Conference on Economic Progress entitled 
“The Federal Budget and the ‘General Welfare.’ ” 


\ Issued a week before Pres. Eisenhower is sched- 
uled to unveil the federal budget for fiscal 1961 
—a, budget which the President indicated in his 
State of the Union message would be sharply 
limited in the social welfare field—the study 
declared that: 


The federal budget could be increased by 
about $24 billion in the next four years and 
still be a smaller percentage of total national 
production if the economy is restored to 
full production and full employment and a 
growth rate of 5 percent is maintained. 

In the 76-page booklet, the CEP, composed 
of business, labor and farm leaders and directed 
by Leon Keyserling, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers under former Pres. Truman, 
spells out how this goal can be achieved. 
While progress toward the goal requires vigor- 
ous and sustained efforts by private and public 
groups “the federal government. must take the 
lead and largely through the federal budget,” the 
study says. It adds: 

“The federal budget determines our national 
priorities; it is the most important tool for identi- 
fying and helping to accomplish our greatest pur- 
poses as a nation. If the federal budget falls 
down on its tasks, others cannot fully rise to 
theirs.” 

The study seeks to dispel the confusions that 
have grown up around national objectives and 
budget policy. These, say the authors, fall into 
four categories: 


@ The proposal to meet pubisc Seed by a 
forced shift from production of private goods to 
production of public goods rather than relying 
mainly on overall. economic growth. This posi- 
tion is economically wrong, says the study, be- 
cause “the volume of private poverty in our midst 
is no less challenging than the starvation of public 
services” and because the new technology requires 
“an immense growth” in production to avoid 
chronic mass unemployment. 


@ The proposal to postpone essential pro- 
grams until a few years of high economic growth 
enable us “to afford” them. The very low growth 
rate since the Korean war stems from inadequate 
outlays in both the private and public sectors, 
says the study. 


@ The proposal for higher rates of taxation 
and greater sacrifices. Existing tax rates will 
generate enough public revenue if the economy 
grows as it should, not at the low rate of the ‘past 
few years. 


@ The proposal to hold the line on the budget 
in terms of its size relative to the total national 
economy. The budget-balancers are formulating 
an approach in which the budget is too small in 
terms of needed programs and large in terms of 
an economy that is not expanding rapidly enough, 
the study says. 


The study concentrates on five welfare pro- 
grams: 
EDUCATION: A five-year program is designed 


| pores 
Economic Growth. Rate of 5%. 
Key to Action on Human Needs 


meet the nation’s neglected human needs in the - 


ECONOMIC GROWTH NEEDED 
FOR ECONOMIC HEALTH 


mi 
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to add half a million more classrooms and almost 


a half-million teachers with average teacher sal- 


aries rising from about $5,100 to $7,500. Pro- 
posed federal budget outlays for education would 
rise from an estimated $549 million in fiscal 1960 
to about $2.2 billion in calendar 1961 and about 
$5 billion in calendar 1964. 


HEALTH: An immediate expansion of the 
social security system is urged to provide health 
insurance for the aged and gradual development 
of much wider health protection by the mid- 
1960s. Federal budget outlays for all health 
purposes, estimated at $823 million in fiscal 1960, 
are proposed at $1.2 billion in calendar 1961 and 
$3.3 billion by 1964. 

SENIOR CITIZENS: Average monthly retire- 
ment benefits under OASDI would be lifted from 
the August 1959 level of $72.46 for a retired 
worker to about twice this level by mid-1960s, 
with increases also in public assistance. 

THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE DIS- 
ABLED: By the mid-1960s the average weekly 
unemployment compensation benefit would be 
lifted to $50 a week or about half the projected 
weekly wage in that year, and this improved pro- 
tection would be extended to many more people. 
It is also proposed that programs be established 
to cover loss of wages due to illness and that 
federal legislation establish standards to promote 
improvements in coverage and benefits with re- 
spect to workmen’s compensation. © 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE: Additional federal as- 
sistance to state programs would expand aid for 
the elderly and also for dependent children, the 
blind, and the permanently and totally disabled, 
and a federal contribution would be made to state 
programs for general public assistance. Federal 
outlays would .be lifted from an estimated. $2 
billion in fiscal 1960 to $2.6 billion in calendar 
1961 and $3.2 billion in 1964. 

The total federal budget, the study declares, 
would rise from $78.9 billion for fiscal 1960 to 
$89.5 billion in calendar 1961 and $102.4 billion 
in 1964. 

“With the rate of overall economic growth pro- 
jected in this study, however, the federal budget 
would decline from 17.2 percent of our total 
national production during the calendar years 
1953-59 to only 16.1 percent by calendar 1964, 
and the national debt as a percent of our national 
production would fall from 66.7 percent during 
the calendar years 1953-59 to 45.8 percent by 


|| calendar 1964,” the study explains, | 


The CEP has on its national committee AFL- 
CIO Vice Presidents Walter P. Reuther, Al J. 
Hayes and O. A. Knight. 


Copies of the study are available from CEP at 
1001 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C, 
at 50 cents each. 
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‘ Novik Assails FCC: : 


KeninHits Radio, TV 


For Choking Culture} 


Pres. Herman D. Kenin of the Musicians has called on the 
Federal Communications Commission to deny licenses to broad- 


casters who are “progressively choking off American culture” by 


mninysitig “the priceless monopoly of the airwaves.” 


Kenin, spokesman for 265,000 musicians, was one of a parade |§ 


of witnesses who warned the FCC® 


that failure to set-and enforce pub- 
lic-service and public-interest stand-. 
ards has resulted in domination of 
broadcasting by advertisers and sta- 
tion owners whose only concern is 
with making the biggest profit at 
the lowest cost. 

“Broadcasting was not created 
solely as a vehicle for advertising,” 
M. S. Novik, a radio consultant 
specializing in public service pro- 
grams, told the FCC at hearings 
arising out of exposures of corrup- 
tion and deception in radio and 
television. 

He warned that “a great medium 
of communication” has been turned 
into “a jukebox with a bulletin 
board.” 

Kenin cited the “callous banish- 
ment of The Voice of Firestone 
- . --Solely because a rare interval 


Trade Paper 


Raps FCC on 
Slow Rebuke 


The influential magazine Broad- 
casting was sharply critical of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for its long delay in acting on 
an AFL-CIO charge that the Met- 
ropolitan Broadcasting Co. used its 
facilities to discredit the labor 
movement. 

The magazine’s reaction to the 
stalling was given to the FCC by 
M. S. Novik, New York radio con- 
sultant at hearings on allegations 
of unethical practices. 

The AFL-CIO complaint was 
based on two incidents. In January 
1959 Metropolitan’s station WITG- 
TV, Washington, gave free films of 
selected parts of the McClellan spe- 
cial Senate committee hearings on 
the Auto Workers strike at the 
Kohler Co. to 27 TV stations with- 
out explaining. the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers paid for 
them. The following August WITG 
and WNEW-TV, New York, tele- 
cast a program supporting the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill without affording 
equal time to opponents. The FCC 
reprimand came early this year, ap- 
parently at renewal time. 

Novik cited to the FCC a Broad- 
casting magazine’ article which 
maintained that “the time to rebuke, 
if it is warranted, is when the inci- 
dent or the protest occurs.” If it 
comes only at renewal time, the 
article continued, “it may be three 
years before it is announced”—a 
period during which the industry 
has no FCC opinion as a ee 


post.” 


of cultural music might lower net- 
work income on adjoining pro- 
grams” as an example of the broad- 
casting industry’s “insensitive, dol- 
lar-dominated attitude toward live 
music.” 

A survey of 537 local radio 
and television stations in 31 states 
and the District of Columbia 
show that ‘02 of tiem do not 
employ a singie =-usician, even 
on a casual or part-time basis, 

He said the FCtc’s policy in giv- 
ing “great weight to local live pro- 
gramming” in considering applica- 


tions for licensing of radio and tele- 


vision stations has become “an 
empty, mocking formality . . . be- 
cause the commission has not can- 
celled the licenses of those who 
broke their promises.” 

Warning that lack of employ- 
ment opportunities for American 
musicians threaten to turn the 
United States into “a culturally 
sterile nation, totally passive in our 
relation to the arts,” Kenin cited 
the use of television “background 
music” obtained from cutting up 
sound tracks of old European 
movies. 


Parallel developments in the 
field of mews coverage — were 
traced by Novik, who said even 
radio stations which once prided 
themselves on diversified «and 
public interest programs have 
“capitulated” and made broad- 
casting “solely a vehicle for ad- 
vertising.” 

Novik, who is radio consultant 
for the AFL-CIO, said when broad- 
casters discovered that “all they 
needed were records and disc jock- 
eys ... Station news staffs went out 
and five - minute summaries were 
clipped off the national news serv- 
ice wires. Teletypes took the place 
of competent newsmen and com- 
mentators at the station.” 

Declaring that the Communica- 
tions Act “was designed to encour- 
age, not discourage, political dis- 
cussion on the air,” Novik proposed 
that: 

@ The FCC require all broad- 
casting stations to make time avail- 
able, at regular commercial rates, 
to candidates for a month prior to 
Election Day and for a week prior 
to primaries, plus “a reasonable 
amount of time on a public service 
basis for the discussion of political 
issues by candidates or qualified 
parties.” 

e@ A “re-examination” by the 
FCC of political broadcasting rules 
and practices, including public 
hearings at which interested groups 
could make recommendations. 


OCAW Wins Settlement 
At Amoco After 191 Days 


Denver, Colo.—It’s two down 


and one to go in the long strike 


of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers against Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana and its subsidiary, American Oil Co. 


Last July, OCAW struck three 


plants of the company—one op- 


erated by the parent company at Sugar Creek, Mo., and two op- 


erated by. American Oil at El® 


Dorado, Ark., and Texas City, Tex. 


In November, terms were 
reached at El Dorado. On Jan. 7, 
agreement was reached at Texas 
City after 191 days of strike. 


In both situations, the strikers 
returned to work united after hav- 
ing unanimously ratified new con- 
tracts. Key. issue on all three strike 
fronts has been contract language 
limiting the company on unreason- 
able changes in job assignments. 


At Sugar Creek, 700 OCAW 


members remain on strike against 
Standard of Indiana. They. 
rounded out six months on the 
bricks on Jan. 8 


OCAW continues to solicit finan- 
cial and moral support for its 
strikers at Texas City, as well as 
for 600 members of the union who 
have been on strike against Johns- 


Manville at Marrero, La., since} 


last July 1. These and other. strikes 
engaged in during the past year 
have caused a heavy drain on the 
union’s strike defense funds. 


TOP OFFICERS OF AFL-CIO state organizations held a three-day mz 
organizational, legislative and administrative problems with federation officers and staff. The sessions 
stressed the need for closer coordination between the state bodies and the national organization. « 


ing in Washington to discuss 


Labor Gives 
Capital Trips 
In Contest 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of the President’s committee. 
Gen. Melvin J. Maas, chairman 
of the President’s committee, said: 
“The generous act by the AFL- 
CIO in providing transportation 
and living costs to Washington 
for the President’s Committee 
Annual Meeting for the first prize 
winners in each state participat- 
ing in the national essay contest 
will give mew and increased in- 
centive to 11th and 12th grade 
| Students all over the country. 


“The employers and employes of 
tomorrow and their famifies are 
well versed in the virtue of hiring 
the handicapped, once they have 
entered the contest. I am sure the 
wonderful gesture by the AFL-CIO 
will be directly responsible for de- 
veloping an even more favorable 
climate Of Opinion toward the hand- 
icapped- among the employers of 
America.” 

Mrs, Grace Nichdlas, adminis- 
trative assistant to the president 
of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs and chairman of the 
national essay contest, said that for 
more than a decade, “This contest 
has been one of the most effective 
means of promoting employment 
of the handicapped. 

“The action of the AFL-CIO, 
making it possible for all state 
winners to come to Washington, 
will be an added incentive to 
students in the public and paro- 
chial schools to participate and 
will be a real inspiration to the 
members of the state and local 
committees on employment of 
the handicapped,” she added. 


Davis Defeats 
R-T-W Backer 


In Louisiana 


Baton Rouge, La.—Former Gov. 
Jimmie H. Davis won the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor of 
Louisiana in the Jan. 9 runoff pri- 
mary against Mayor deLesseps S. 
Morrison of New Orleans, who ad- 
vocated a state “right-to-work” 
law. Nearly complete unofficial re- 
turns gave Davis 485,742 votes to 
414,163 for Morrison. 

Morrison was backed heavily by 
the unaffiliated Teamsters. The 
AFL-CIO publicly endorsed Davis. 

The Democratic nomination for 
governor in Louisiana is generally 
considered equivalent to election. 
In the general election next April, 
Davis will face a “‘States’ Rights” 
candidate, Cye Courtney, and a for- 
mer Democrat, . Francis Graven- 
berg, chosen by the Republican 
State Committee as GOP nominee. 

Louisiana in 1956 repealed the 
“work” law adopted just two years 
earlier. It is only the southern 
state where a repeal effort by labor 
has been successful, 


\Master Great Lakes | 


Agreement Goal of ILA. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Intl. Longshoremen’s Association will make 
an all-out effort this year to negotiate a master agreement covering 
up to 10,000 dock workers in 30 ports on the Great Lakes. 

This plan was disclosed here by Capt. William V. Bradley, 
president of the 100,000-member union. Bradley, making his first 


appearance here since the merger® 


of the ILA and Intl. Brotherhood 
of Longshoremen last fall, officiated 
at the election and installation of 
Officers of the Buffalo Joint Coun- 
cil of Longshoremen, 

The union’s objective, Bradley 
explained, is to have one labor con- 
tract providing for uniform wages, 
hours, health and welfare benefits 
and pensions for general cargo 
workers in all Lakes’ ports from 


‘Duluth, Minn., to Cornwall, Ont. 


He added that he believed the un- 
ion’s goals could be achieved “with- 
out strikes.” 
Bradley said the TLA’s execu- 
tive council will meet with lead- 
ers of the Great Lakes WIst. 


within a month to work out a 
plan for the master agreement. 
A preliminary meeting of repre- 
sentatives of all general cargo 
locals in major Lakes ports will 
be held Jan. 19 in Chicago to 
prepare for the session with the 
ILA executive council, 

Patrick J. Sullivan of Buffalo, 


district secretary-treasurer, said the 
wage rates for general cargo han- 
dlers in Great Lakes ports now vary 
from a high of $2.55 an hour in 
Buffalo to a low of $1.78 an hour 
at another port which he declined 
to name. 


“That 77-cent differential must 
be wiped out this year,” Sullivan 
asserted. “The only way the St. 
Lawrence Seaway can bring bene- 
fits to the dock workers is by re- 
moving the ‘dog-eat-dog’ competi- 
tion on labor rates between the var- 
ious ports.” 


the ports can compete on the 
basis of location, service and effi- 
ciency. 
David M. Connors, an ILA vice 
president, and Sullivan were re- 


elected president and secretary- 


treasurer, respectively, of the Buf- 
falo Joint Council of Longshore- 
men. 


Benson Policies Hurt 


Consumers, 


The suspension of lamb grading is an example of how the con- © 


Union Says 


sumer has taken a backseat to industry in the policies of the Dept. 
of Agriculture, the Meat Cutters charged before a congressional 


committee. 


The Meat Cutters asked the House Agriculture Committee to 


ensure that lamb grading was con-® 
tinued and “to make the Depart- 
ment’s top officials understand that 
the welfare of the millions of con- 
sumers must be considered para- 
mount in policy making and de- 
cision making.” 

Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft Ben- 
son ordered a year’s suspension of 
lamb grading effective Jan. 4 but 
postponed it when the House group 
decided to look into the issue. 

_ The union told the committee 
it was “amazed” when Benson 
announced (‘the suspension on 
grounds that industry groups 
could not agree on standards. 

“Consumers, apparently, were 
outsiders,” the union declared, 
adding: 

“The suspension of lamb grad- 
ing would be a step backward in 
aid to the consumer. It could also 
be used as an opening wedge 
against. other consumer-beneficial 
grading programs, as beef-grading 
and poultry-grading, 

“This step backward should 
not be permitted,” the . union 
added. “Consumer-protective 
and consumer-assisting programs 
should be strengthened and in- 
creased rather than cut back,” 


The union explained that meat 


= 
OS 


grading, including lamb grading, 
“aids the housewife in determining 
the quality of the meat she buys.” 

It is vital, the union went on, 
that the consumer have the choice 
of varying qualities. It is this in- 
terest which should be paramount 
even. as the grades are fair and 
objective to the producer and the 
packer, the union said. 


Pilots Back Study 
Of Airport Safety 


The Air Line Pilots have 
joined with American Air- 
lines and several other firms 
in the aviation industry to 
sponsor an independent study 
in air safety. 

ALPA Pres. C. N. Sent 
said the study, called “Jour- 
ney’s End,” will seek to pin- 
point the causes of “an in- 
creasing incidence of aircraft 
crashes at or near 
The Flight Safety = rl 
tion, which will conduct the 
survey, will seek to analyze 
airport approach accidents 
throughout the world. 
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AFL-@IO Calendar 


DATE 
Jan. 4 
March 
Mar. 24-26 
* Apr. 11 
Apr. 18 . 
Apr. 20-23 
Apr. 25-27 
Apr. 25-29 
Apr. 25-29 
Apr. 25-29 
May 
May 
May 
May 2 
May 2-6 
May 3 
May 9-13 
May 16-21 
May 18-20 
May 19-21 
_ May 23-26 
May 30-June 3 
May 30-June 4 


June 6-9 

June 6-9 

June 7-9 

June 9-11 
June 13-15 
June 13-17 
June 13-24 
June 19-24 
June 23-25 
June 27-July 1 
June 27-July 1 


Aug. 29-Sept. 1 
Aug. 29-Sept. 1 


September 
Sept. 6-9 
Sept. 6-10 
Sept. 6-16 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 12-16 
Sept. 12-16 


Sept. 12-16 
Sept. 19 
Sept. 19 


Sept. 19-23 
Sept. 19-23 
Sept. 19-24 


Sept. 26-28 
Sept. 26-29 
October 
October 
October 
October 


October 

- Oct. 2-7 
Oct. :3 
Oct. 5 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 10-12 
Oct. 13-15 
Oct. 17-22 
Oct. 21-22 
Oct. 24-28 
Oct. 24-28 
November 


ORGANIZATION 
Railroad Trainmen 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Operating Engineers 


Railroad Employes’ ae 
Louisiana 
_ Mississippi 

- Canadian Labor Congress 


Distillery Workers 


State, County & Municipal 


Doll & Toy Workers. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Marine Engineers" 


Building Service Employes 


Furniture Workers 
Arizona 


Masters, Mates & Pilots 


Plate Printers New York, N. Y. 
Georgia Atlanta, Ga. 
Colorado Denver, Colo. 
Packinghouse Workers Chicago, Ill. 
Clothing Workers Miami Beach, Fla. 
Textile Workers Union of 

America Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Musicians Las Vegas, Nev. 
Ohio Columbus, O. 
South Dakota Aberdeen, S. D. 
Idaho Idaho Falls, Ida. 
Communications Workers St. Louis, Mo. 
Railroad Telegraphers Chicago, Ill. 
Leather Goods Atlantic City, N. J. 
Maine Portland, Me. 
Meat Cutters Atlantic City, N. J. 
Newspaper Guild Chicago, Ill. 
Glass & Ceramic Workers New York, N. Y. 
Bookbinders Chicago, Il. 
Kansas Kansas City, Kan. 
Iowa Sioux City, Ia.” 
Special Delivery Messengers Brooklyn, N. Y. 
O1vgun Baker, Ore. 
Women’s Intl. Union Label Pocatello, Ida. 
California Sacramento, Calif. 
Teachers Dayton, O. 
Photo Engravers Louisville, Ky. 
Typographical Union Denver, Colo. 


Letter Carriers 
Technical Engineers 
Post Office Clerks 
Fire Fighters 
Connecticut 

New York 

Postal Transport 
Virginia 

Government Employes 


Post Office Motor Vehicle - 


Employes 
Nevada 
Indiana 
Grain Millers 
Machinists 
Tobacco Workers 
Bricklayers 


Electrical, Radio & Machine 


Workers 


Stereotypers 


Bill Posters 

Steelworkers 

Chemical Workers 

Rubber Workers 

Papermakers & Paper- 
workers 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

Air Line Dispatchers 

Alabama ; 

Cigarmakers 

Marine & Shipbuilding 

Maritime Union 

Railway Patrolmen 

Roofers 

Massachusetts 

Illinois 

Nebraska 


- Utility Workers 


Cement Workers 
Railway Supervisors 
Bridge, Iron Workers 


United Textile Workers 


Arkansas 


Of °60 Conventions 


Herewith is a list of conventions scheduled this year by national 
and. international unions and by AFL-CIO departments and state 
bodies. Changes and additions will be reported: 


PLACE 


Cleveland, O. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


~ Miami Beach, Fla. 


Chicago, Ill. : 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Montreal, Que. 

. Miami Beach, Fla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Denver, Colo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Prescott, Ariz. 


_ Galveston, Tex: 


Cincinnati, O. 
Toronto, Ont. 

‘St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Springfield, IL. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Detroit, Mich. 

Las Vegas, Nev. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Denver, Colo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Montreal, Que. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Miami Beach, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 
Boston, Mass. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Washington, D. C. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


_New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. _ 


~ Chicago, Ill. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Grand Island, Neb. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dallas, Tex. 


_ Chicago, Il. 


Washington, D. C. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


\ICFTU Move 


SHANNON WALL 
Executive director of new Intl. 
Maritime Workers Union, set up 
to bring union benefits to crews of 
“runaway” ships owned in U.S. but 
flying flags of other nations. 


On Boycott 
SN p ee 
Stirs Trujillo 

Brussels—The threat of a boy- 
cott of the Dominican Republic by 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has stirred up an 
ed response from the dictator- 
ship headed by Gen. Rafael Tru- 
jillo, which for years has deprived 
workers of their fundamental 
rights. | 

The ICFTU’s recent sixth con- 
gress here instructed Gen. Sec. J. H. 
Oldenbroek to explore methods of 
fighting Trujillo, including a boy- 
cott, in cooperation with affiliates 
and the international trade secre- 
tariats. 

As a result, Salvador E. Paradas, 
the Trujillo government’s perma- 
nent diplomatic representative in 
Geneva, visited the ICFTU office 
in Geneva and pledged he would 
insist on “positive and concrete ac- 


for labor criticism of the regime. 
Soon after, Washington Guare- 
no Marte, puppet secretary of 
the government-dominated Con-- 
federation of Workers, came to 
ICFTU headquarters here with 
a proposal that still another fact- 
finding mission—the third—be 
sent to the Dominican Republic. 
The previous ICFTU missions 
were given promises that were not 
followed by action. The last, which 
made its investigation in 1957, was 
composed of Daniel Benedict, then 
attached to the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Intl. Affairs and now with ORIT, 
and Raul Valdivia Perez of the 
Confederation of Cuban Workers. 
It reported that freedom of asso- 
ciation and collective bargaining 
did “not exist,” but forced labor 


-|from the IUE and a $25,000 gift 


tion” that would remove the reasons. 


Negotiations Continue: 


3 Union Officials’ 
Aid Wilson Strikers 


Chicago—Negotiations to end the 11-week strike of more than 
5,000 Packinghouse Workers against Wilson & Co. in six states are 
continuing here without notable signs of progress. 

The mounting support of the labor movement brought renewed 
spirit to the strikers in several areas as nationally known trade 


union figures addressed enthusias-®— 
tic membership meetings. 

In Albert Lea, Minn. Auto}. 
Workers Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey 
promised members of Local 6 that 
a $25,000 strike donation from 
the UAW would be repeated if the 
dispute continued past the middle 
of January. 

At Cedar Rapids, Ia., Pres. James 
B. Carey, of the Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, presented Lo- 
cal 3 officers with a $5,000 check 


from the AFL-CIO Industrial Un- 
ion Dept.. 

Oil Workers Sec.-Treas. T. M. 
McCormick addressed a meeting of 
UPWA Local 20 in Kansas City, 
Kans., pledging the support of labor 
and reported on the OCAW’s six- 
month strike against Standard Oil 
Co., (ind.), at nearby Sugar Creek, 

Vice Pres. Joseph Childs of the 
Rubber Workers is scheduled to 
address a UPWA local meeting 
Jan. 20 in Omaha, Neb. 

Mazey praised the action of 
Minnesota’s Gov. Orville L. 
Freeman (D) in mustering the 


Awner, Ryder 
Appointed to 
ACWA Posts 


New York—The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers have reorganized 
the public relations and - editorial 
departments and named Max Aw- 
ner to head the combined opera- 
tions as publicity director. * 

Awner, assistant editor and editor 
of the Colorado Labor Advocate 
for 11 years, also served as public 
information officer of the Colorado 
Dept. of Employment and spent 
one year on a Fulbright grant study- 
ing labor education in Denmark. 
He has -written numerous articles 
on labor and related subjects for 
national magazines and the labor 
press. 

George Ryder, a member of the 
staff of the Advance, the ACWA 
publication, has been named man- 
aging editor of the paper. 

Prior to the combined operation 
C. Edmund Fisher served as editor 
of the Advance and Richard Roh- 


did. 


man as director of publicity. 


Curtis Brothers, Inc., a W 


to hear a government appeal 
somewhat parallel cases, 


‘CurtisDoctrine *Company 
Told to Quit Price Fakes 


whose union-busting tactics kicked off a key court battle on 
picketing rights, has been ordered by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. to stop using fake prices to mislead customers into 
thinking they are getting bargains. 

The FTC upheld a hearing examiner’s findings that the firm 
used “false, misleading and deceptive statements in their ad- 
vertisements.” Claimed price cuts, the agency said, were either 
non-existent or greatly overstated. The company was ordered 
to “cease and desist” its misrepresentation. 

Curtis Brothers earlier had sought through the National 
‘Labor Relations Board to force striking employes to stop 
picketing after their union, a local of fhe Teamsters, had been 
decertified in a Taft-Hartley Act election in which only strike- 
breakers were allowed to vote. 

The NLRB, in a precedent- setting decision, upheld the 
company’s claim that the continued peaceful picketing was an 
unfair labor practice. The board held that it might “coerce” 
the strikebreakers economically, 

This ruling, which became known as the “Curtis Doctrine,” 
was struck down by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, which held that the Taft-Hartley Act did not 


forbid the peaceful picketing. The Supreme Court has agreed 


D. C., furniture store 


im this and to hear two other 


National Guard to close the 
.struck Wilson plant in Albert 
“Lea. Freeman’s act, he said, 
brought “sanity in this situation.” 
“Most U.S. managements,” Ma- 
zey continued, “still have not ac- 
cepted unions as part of the Amer- 
ican way of life. They regard un- 
ions like a case of smallpox—they 
want to live.with it only until they 
get rid of it.” 
Carey told his Cedar Rapids au- 
dience there were striking parallels 
between Wilson’s Pres. James D. 
Cooney and the late steel baron, 
Judge Elbert Gary. 


“Gary,” he noted, “considered 


breakers, looked the other way 
when violence occurred and stead- 
fastly refused all union offers to 
mediate their differences.” s 
Cooney, a former Iowa jurist, 
Carey said, is a man “who must 
each morning put his shoes on 
backward and walk proudly into 
the past.” It has been 25 years 
since the “yellow dog” contract 
was outlawed but Cooney tried 
to saddle Wilson workers with 
such an agreement last October. 
“Here is a man who forced a 
strike, hired scabs, attempted to re- 
open his plants and is now—once 
again—trying to foster his own 
phony, independent’ union.” 
Noting that wages were not an 
issue in the Wilson strike, Mc- 
Cormick said the current pattern of 


working conditions and rules. 
“This happened in steel, in oil 
and it is happening in packing 
houses,” the OCWA official said. 
“The people are learning some 
lessons about the Wilson company 
from this strike and the success of 
your ‘don’t buy’ campaign. They 
are learning that if Wilson can’t 
be trusted to treat its employes de- 
cently, they can’t be trusted to make 
a worthy product with scabs and 
strikebreakers,” 


Postal Union 
Votes Unity 
With Carriers 


The board of directors of the 
Postal Transport Association has 
voted unanimously to recommend 
merger with the Letter Carriers and 
has authorized NPTA Pres. Paul 
A. Nagle, to reconvene the union’s 
1958 convention to act on the Pro- 
posal. 

Specific terms of the merger are 
scheduled to be developed at forth- 
coming meetings between officers 
of the 25,000-member Postal Trans- 
port union and the 125,000-mem- 
ber Letter Carrier organization, 
headed by Pres. William C. Do- 
herty. 


The two unions are among the 


| Oldest organizations of government 


‘employes. The Letter Carriers were 
founded in 1889, The Postal Trans- 
port union, originally the Railway 
Mail Association, dates from 1891. 
It played a key role in the early 
battles for the right of government 
workers to organize, 

‘ NPTA officials said the pro- 


convention was authorized since 


erning body of the union until the 
next regular convention, - scheduled 
to be held this August at Spring- 
field, Ill. The same month, the 
Letter Carriers will hold their con- 


vention at Cincinnati, O. 


trade unions as something worse — 
than un-American. He hired strike- - 


Management is to battle unions on . 


cedure of reconvening the 1958. 


the convention remains the top gov- 
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Nobiouee: Uintona 3 in ee 
Pledge Pacts for All—or None 


Portland, Ore.—Representatives of ‘itaeealignial unions whose locals have been battling savage 
union-busting tactics of the Oregon Journal and the Oregonian have agreed that “no union will return 


"uel I. Newhouse of New York, 


-management proposals to seriously 


\ 
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United Front Formalized: 


to work until settlements are reached-with all of the unions.” . 


Officers and international representatives of the Stereotypers, Newspaper Guild, Pressmen, Typo- |! } 
graphical Union, Photo Engravers and the. unaffiliated Teamsters declared they “do not intend to 


permit local unions to be destroyed® 


by a giant newspaper chain and 
its Portland satellite.” 
The Oregonian is owned by Sam- 


whose ‘empire includes 14 news- 
papers, fine magazines and nine 
radio and TV stations.. The Ore- 
gonian has been publishing a joint 
paper with the Oregon Journal, 
using imported strikebreakers. 
Union members employed by the 
two papers have been respecting 
the picket lines of the Stereotypers, 
who struck Nov. 10 after rejecting 


weaken their contract. Meanwhile 
contracts, of the othér mechanical 
unions have expired. 

The statement by the union rep- 
resentatives declared: 

“Striking employes will return 
to work without fear of reprisal 
or discrimination. The unions 
agree that all contracts must have 
a common expiration date. All 
contracts must contain a clause 
allowing all unions to respect 
picket lines at the newspaper 
plants.” 

The joint newspaper dismissed 
the unions’ statement as “negotia- 
tion by ultimatum.” 


Meanwhile, the imported-strike- 
breakers issue was aired at a public 
hearing of the state legislature’s 
interim committee on labor-man- 
agement relations. 


Unionists Aaidieandl 


More than 200 newspaper union 
members. packed. the committee 
hearing room in the state capitol 
at Salem, 50 icy miles away, to hear 
labor offer evidence.and argue the 
need for remedial legislation. 

George Brown, director of politi- 
cal education for the Oregon AFL- 
CIO warned that if “this precedent 
is allowed to continue and is ac- 
cepted:as common practice in labor- 


management relations, it can spread 
to every industry in the state.” 

“There seems to be evidence that 
strikebreakers were in Porgland on 
a Sstand+by basis even before the 
strike was called,” he said. 

A witness was Gerald E. Gish of 
Cleveland, a Typographical Union 
member; employed on. the Cleve- 
land, O., Plain Dealer, who testified 
he had once been a prefessional 
strikebreaker, connected with the 
Bloor Schleppey and Shirley Klein 
newspaper strikebreaking organiza- 
tions. 

Gish outlined his career in 1955- 
57 from his recruitment by Okla- 
homa City publishers two months 
before a strike there until he broke 
with the Klien group and helped 
the ITU organize strikebreakers at 
Glen Cove,: Long Island, N. Y. 


Strikes Provoked? & 

In a hour-long appearance be- 
fore the committee, Gish testified: 

@ Strikebreakers usually draw 
premium wages and extensive over- 
time, plus eating allowances and 
hotel bills. Transportation is usually 
paid as well. Gish’s top weekly 
check was $675 at Zanesville, O. 

@ Strikebreakers know in ad- 
vance where strikes will occur, and 
he was among _ strikebreakers 
brought into Westchester County, 
N. Y., and kept on a stand-by 
basis before an ITU strike against 
the Macy chain of papers there. 
When for a time it appeared the 
ITU_ would not strike there, Gish 
quoted Shirley Klein as saying, 
“We'll have to provoke it.” : 

@ Strikebreaking organizations 
know in advance the plant layouts 
at the newspapers which will call 
on their services, and assignments 
of key strikebreakers are pre-de- 
termined, 

Gish identified names or pic- 
tures of at least 15 strikebreakers 


Urban League Marks 
Half-Century of Service 


New York—Fifty years ago a small group of men and women 


founded an organization dedicated to the improvement of inter- 


racial relations in the United States with, particular emphasis on 
social and economic problems of Negroes migrating from the rural 


South to the industrial North. 
Today, 


.| Wages were paid the strikebreak- 


ple he had known in other similar 
operations. His experience as a 
Oklahoma City, Zanesville, 
Pa., and Westchester County, N. Y. 

The publishers were represented 


at the hearing by two attorneys, 
who contended state legislation on 


tional because it would be discrimi- 


ment had preempted the field. 


strikebreakers had been brought in 
on a stand-by basis, that publishers 
had used the services of the 
Schleppey-Klein organization or 
any such group and that premium 


ers. 

On another front, James T. 
Marr, executive-secretary of the 
Oregon AFL-CIO, reported arti- 
cles of incorporation have been 
drawn up for a third daily news- 
paper for Portland. Preliminary 
work has been launched, he said, 
on details of a stock sale cam- 
paign by which the publication, 
tentatively mamed the Portland 
Daily News, will be financed. 


Knight Going 
With Ike on 


Latin Journey 


Pres. O. A. Knight of the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers, a 
vice president of the AFL-CIO and 
chairman of the federation’s Inter- 
American Affairs: Committee, will 
be a member of Pres. Eisenhower’s 
official party on the President’s 
forthcoming goodwill tour of-South 
America. 

The President announced that all 
members of his new Advisory Com- 
mittee on Inter-American Affairs 
would accompany him. Knight is 
a member of that committee, which 
was established last November in 
an attempt to seek solutions to the 
increasing problems of the United 
States in Latin-American relations. 
He is the only labor representative 
on the group, other members com- 
ing from business, educational or 
diplomatic backgrounds. 


League, as it is called, is a flourish- 
ing institution whose contributions 
to the betterment of race relations 
by practical programs have fre- 
quently and deliberately been un- 
publicized. 


In signalizing the 50th anniver- 
sary of the league, Pres. Eisen- 
hower wrote Theodore W. Kheel, 
league President, a congratulatory 
letter stating that in championing 
the “cause of equal opportunity,” 
the Urban League “reriders a splen- 
did service to our people and to the 
hope of freedom around the world.” 


‘The basic aim, said Lester B. 
Granger, the League’s executive 
director, is to see to it that in 
the next decade “we can close 
up shop because our fight has 
been successful.” 

Over thé next 10 years, he ex- 
pects, a million Negroes will move 
northward from the South as they 
seek equal opportunity for ‘them- 
selves and their families. This, he 
warned, will produce tensions as 
they move into white residential 
areas, a problem with which the 
league will necessarily deal. One 
immediate concern will be to fight 
for more public housing. 


the National Urban> 


decade will be to help Negro mi- 
grants to industrial centers with re- 
training in essential skills to help 
upgrade them into better jobs and 
thus raise incomes and living 
standards. 

The league’s first anniversary 
project was publication of a special 
supplement in the New York Times 
of Jan. 17 dealing with race re- 
lations and the Urban League story 
during its 50 years. 

Another program highlight is 
a contest called “America’s 
Many Faces,” designed to bring 
together a collection of photo- 
graphs portraying the nation’s 
multi-racial heritage, The con- 
test, which opens Feb. 1 and 
ends May 31, is directed by Ed- 
ward Steichen, photography di- 
rector of, the Museum of Modern 
Art. | s 
The annual convention, to be 
called the Golden 50th Conference, 
will be held in New York City dur- 
ing |September with more than 
1,100 idelegates and visitors. Em- 
ployment, housing, vocational guid- 
ance, health and welfare affecting 
the Negro population will be major 
areas of discussion, 


Another problem of the next 


Knight has paid particular at- 
tention to Latin-American affairs 


now on the Portland scene as peo- |] 


strikebreaker included work in|} 
O., | a 
Grand Junction, Colo., Levittown, S 


the subject would be unconstitu-| § 


natory against certain industries |} 
and because the federal govern-| 


‘Management also denied that} 


for the past 15 years. He has 
attended many labor conventions 
in countries south of the Rio 
Grande. He accompanied AFL- 

_ CIO Pres. George Meany on his 
goodwill tour of South American 
countries two years ago and at- 
tended the inauguration of Pres. 
Romulo Betancourt of Venezu- 
ela last year at Betancourt’s 
personal invitation. 

He is known by scores of people 
in a dozen countries of Central and 
South America, ranging from presi- 
dents and cabinet ministers to rank- 
and-file oil field workers in the back 


country of Colombia and Vene- 


zuela, 


Shoe Chain Clerks 
Pick Union in Vote. 


Los Angeles—The Retail Clerks 


have won a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board representation election 
covering 41 Hudson Shoe Stores 
spread over the area between San 
Diego and San Luis Obispo. 

The vote was conducted by mail 
and included eight RCIA locals, the 
tally being 39 to 7 for no union. 


aes in Common Than i in Conflict 


+ AFL- plan 


On Unfair 


ing up the backlog of cases. 

The AFL-CIO convention last 
September sharply criticized the 
NLRB for allowing the backlog of 
unfair labor practice and repre- 
sentation cases to rise by 2,000 
over the year to 7,733 cases for 
March 1959. 

A secret board-financed study by 
a private management consulting 
firm leaked out'last-year. It scored 


] UviayS anu” vn 1 var werw) 


both built into and tolerated by the 
NLRB and it inspired calls by Rep. 


NLRB Moves Fa aster 


Practices 


The General Counsel’s office of the National Labor Relations. 
Board has reported that the average age of unfair labor practice 
cases in which complaints were issued has been cut to 57 days 
from the 127 days of a year ago. 

Gen. Counsel Stuart Rothman said he feels “progress is being 
made” in reducing delays and clear-> 


Roman Pucinski (D-Ill.) and others 


NLRB Staff 
To Restrict 


for an investigation. 

Against this background, 
Rothman reported the reduction 
in processing time for unfair la- 
bor practice cases. He also said 
cases under preliminary inquiry 
were reduced from 2,492 cases 
and an average age of 50 days a 
year ago to 1,061 cases and an 
average age of 23 days for today. 

For 1958, 3, Rothman said, 672 


138 days v were sre issued; - through No- 
vember 1959, a total of 1,119 com- 
plaints averaged 72 days. 


Proposes - 


Appeals 


A National Labor Relations Board staff committee has recom- 


mended limiting the number and 


complexity of appeals from trial 


examiner’s decisions in unfair labor practice cases. 
NLRB Member Joseph A. Jenkins, who headed the staff study, 
said a “spectacular increase” in the number of cases coming to the 


board has prevented the NLRB®__— 
from giving proper consideration 
to important policy-setting cases. 
He said the board received 506 con- 
tested unfair labor practice cases 
in 1959 compared with 323 during 
1958 and 273 in 1957. 

To speed the decision-making 
process—which now takes an aver- 
age of more than 400 days—and 
to ease the workload of the five- 
member board, the committee pro- 
posed to: 

@ Limit appeals from trial ex- 
aminers’ decisions to cases which 
might set a precedent, where the 
precedent is not clear, where the 
trial examiner’s factual findings are 
clearly in error, and special situ- 
ations. 

@ Require appeals to the NLRB 
to pinpoint the specific points be- 
ing appealed, thus making it un- 
necessary for the board to review 
the entire record in the case. 

@ Give trial examiners “greater 
authority to dismiss unfair labor 
practice cases where the moving 
parties decline to bring the matters 
at issue into clear focus.” 

@ Confine representation of par- 
ties in cases before the NLRB to 
lawyers or to officials of unions or 
of companies. At present there is 
no restriction on who may represent 
parties in NLRB cases. © 

Jenkins said the proposals are be- 
ing submitted for comment to “var- 


ious professional practitioners in the 


field of labor law” before being for- 
mally submitted to the board’ for 
approval. 

He asserted that the NLRB has 
the right to limit by rules the na- 
ture and type of appeals from 
decisions of trial examjners if the 
examiner’s recommendations are 
considered an “initial decision” 
within the meaning of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act—a technical 
legal point which he indicated has 
never been specifically resolved. 


IAM Member 


Quebec Premier 


Quebec, Que. — Labor Minister 
Antonio Barrette, a card-carrying 
member of the Machinists, has been 


first trade unionist to hold that 
Office. 

Barrette quit school at 14 to take 
a job as a railroad messenger boy 
at 5 cents an hour and joined the 
1AM upon advancing to the shops. 
A member of the National Union . 
(Conservative) party, he is usually 
regarded as a friend of labor and 
frequently was at odds on labor 
matters with the late Maurice Du-_ 
plessis, long-time party leader and 
provincial premier under whom he 
served for 15 years. 

He succeeds Premier Paul Sauve, — 
who died less than four -months 
after following Duplessis in the top 


provincial office. 


sworn in as premier of Quebec, the _ 
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‘Clean Elections’ Bill 
Vote Due in Senate - 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Union Message, for civil rights ac- 
tion this session. The GOP leader 
said he himself would not sign the 
petition “as a matter of principle.” 

The political breakdown in the 
House Rules Committee is eight 
Democrats and four Republicans. 
However, the four Republicans and 
four southern Democrats have 
joined forces to block committee 
clearance of the measure. 


Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.), 
chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee which cleared the bill last 
August, raised the charge of 
“political payoff.” He referred to 
liberals’ charges last year of a 
“deal” in which the GOP ob- 
tained southern Democratic votes 
for the harsh labor bill in return 
for allegedly helping blockade 
action on civil rights. : 

The challenge to Johnson’s lead- 
-ership was‘ turned back by a vote 
of 51-12 in a conference of Senate 
Democrats. It came on a motion 
of Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) to 
expand the size ané@ power of th 


from Johnson the right to appoint 
members. The Gore motion was 
aimed at giving the committee the 
right to spell out policy for the ma- 
jority party, subject to approval of 
a caucus of Democrats in the upper 
house. 

In another move, the conference 
by a 51-11 vote reconfirmed John- 
son’s power “to name members to 
the Democratic Steering Commit- 
tee. ° Ke fe 
. Following the caucus, John- 


' gon said the Policy Committee 


would probably be named the 
“Scheduling Committee,” and , 
that a new title would be given 
the Steering Committee to-indi- - 
cate it merely fills committee 
Eisenhower's plea that Congress 
remove entirely the present 4.25 
percent interest ceiling on govern- 
ment bonds renewed a dispute 
which highlighted the 1959 session. 
The Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress last year rebuffed the Presi- 
dent on this issue, contending the 
Administration’s high-interest rate 
pdlicies were a barrier to healthy 


Policy Committee and to take away | expansion of the national economy. 


Goldberg Raps WFTU 
Fake ‘Freedom’ Blast. 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
position to provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, Goldberg emphasized 
that the union “not only had our 
day in court, but had three weeks 
in court” to argue against the in- 
junction. He pointed out that the 
union’s position had been supported 
by minority opinions of justices on 
‘the Circuit Court of Appeals and 

During the period of court con- 
sideration, Goldberg wrote, “our 
independent judiciary restrained the 
action of the Chief Executive, in 
spite of his repeated insistence that 
‘an emergency requiring immediate 
measures existed.” 


Recalls Hungary 
* Reminding the ILO of “the brutal 
suppression of the strikes at Pozan 
and in Hungary,” Goldberg de- 
clared : 

“We all know that no judge in 
any Communist country would dare 
disagree with the publicly expressed 
view of the dictator. We have seen 
that workers in such countries are 
not even allowed to have unions of 


their own choosing, much less per- 
mitted to strike . . . No right to 
justice, no power to defend their 
dignity or living standards is per- 
mitted the workers in whose name 
the WFTU claims to speak.” 
Declaring that “the WFTU 
does not come before you with 
clean hands,” Goldberg said the 
Communist federation “would 


ween GUT Ereu eo CvupIee Chew 
beam in its own eye, rather than 
beholding the mote in another’s 
eye.” 

The “freedom of association” 
convention, which the WFTU in- 
voked in filing its complaint is a 
voluntary agreement banning re- 
strictions on the right of workers or 
employers to form free organiza- 
tions. 

Declaring that the steel settle- 
ment “is a good one, fully justify- 
ing the sacrifice we made to obtain’ 
it,” Goldberg pointed out that “the 
knowledge that we were not only at 
liberty to strike again, but actually 
intended to, was a potent factor in 
inducing the employer to come to 
terms with us.” 


Wagner Gets Party 
Aid in Pay Floor Fight 


New York—Mayor Robert F. 


Wagner (D) has been promised 


strong backing from state Democratic leaders for a drive to wipe 


out sweatshops and protect the 
competition through increases in 
mum wage. 


city’s industries from low-wage 
both the federal and state mini- 


The state Democratic committee® 


served notice that a key point in 
the party’s legislative program this 
year will be to raise the $1 an hour 
state minimum proposed by Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller (R) to 
$1.25. The Democrats will also ask 
the state legislature to memorialize 
Congress to raise the federal mini- 
‘mum wage to $1.25 an hour “grad- 
wally rising to $1.50.” 


In other areas of social legisla- 
tion, the state Democratic leaders 
said they will seek major improve- 
ments in unemployment insurance, 
including lifting the 26-week ceiling 
on duration of benefits and raising 
the taxable wage base from the 
present limit of $3,000 to $4,800 
for each employe to finance more 
adequate benefits. They said they 
will also seek elimination of the ex- 
perience rating provision of the fed- 
eral law, under which many large 
employers have received rebates of 
most of their unemployment insur- 
ance taxes. 

Strong opposition from Republi- 
cans, who control the legislature, 


‘|was indicated in a statement by 


GOP State Chairman L. Judson 
Morhouse who called the Demo- 
cratic program “pie-in-the-sky pro- 
posals which would drive business 
and jobs out of New York state.” 


: : = ae a t 
EAST MET WEST as Alfredo Punzalan, center, president of the bus section of the Philippine } 
Association of Free Labor Unions, attended a meeting of Div. 241, Street & Electric Railway 
Employes, Chicago. A statistician, he is®shown here with Benjamin J. Tausch, left, a statement 
man with the-claim adjustment department of the Chicago Transit Authority, and William P. Devereux, | 
a CTA schedule-maker, both Div. 241 board members. Punzalan is in.the U.S. under the auspices of 
the Intl, Cooperation Administration to study collective bargaining practices of motor carriers. 


L. Staley. 


They were found guilty of violating a Fed 


Two Raddock Brothers Convicted, 
$35,000 Fine Hits Fake ‘Courier’ 


Philadelphia—Maxwell C. and Bert Raddock, owners and operators of a self-styled “labor paper,” 
the Trade“Union Courier, were convicted of criminal contempt of the U.S. Court of Appeals in a 
decision handed down here Jan. 11 by Justices Herbert F. Goodrich, Harry E. Kalodner and Austin 


eral Trade Commission order and an appeals court injunc- 


advertising by claiming representa- 
tion of or affiliation with the AFL- 
Clo. . 

The Trade Union Courier itself 
also was found guilty and was fined 
$35,000 “to be paid within 15 days” 
notwithstanding a courtroom plea 
of “insolvency.” 

Maxwell C. and Bert Raddock 
face possible fines and imprison- 
ment for terms within the discre- 

n 
gen oh Pe smr: port By prota: 
tion authorities, 
Brother Acquitted 

A third brother, Charles, was 
acquitted, the court finding he was 
occupied solely with editorial func- 
tions of the Trade Union Courier 
and had no wilful knowledge of the 
advertising or business methods of 
the operation. 

The AFL-CIO for years has 
denounced the Trade. Union 
Courier as a bogus “labor paper” 
practicing fraud in its advertising 
solicitations. The FTC order di- 
rected the publication to cease 
misrepresentations about its af- 
filiation and to halt attempts to 
force payment for advertisements 
businessmen did not order. 

The Intl. Labor Press Associa- 
tion, composed of editors of legiti- 
mate papers and magazines pub- 
lished by the AFL-CIO and its af- 
filiates, worked closely with FTC 
lawyers and federal attorneys in 
prosecuting charges against the 
Raddocks and the Courier, which 
is published in New York. | 

, The court’s decision cited the 
original cease-and-desist order is- 
sued by the FTC June 30, 1955, 
and the court’s own injunction of 
May 19, 1956. 

“Violations,” Judge Goodrich de- 


Meat Cutters - 
Win Poultry. Plant 

Noel, Mo.—Employes of the Ed- 
ward Aaron poultry plant here have 
Lvoted overwhelmingly for the Meat 
Cutters in a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board representation election. 

The NLRB ordered the vote after 
ruling that a contract with the com- 
pany claimed by the Teamsters— 
signed before the plant began op- 
erations last spring—was not bind- 
ing. z 

Workers cast 126 votes for Local 
425 of the Meat Cutters to 31 votes 
for the Teamsters and one vote for 
no union, 


_ 


tion telling them to cease soliciting 


clared in his opinion, “have oc- 
curred. ; 

“Advertising solicitors for the 
corporation have represented that 
the paper for whom they worked 
either represented the [AFL-CIO] 
or was affiliated with it. The so- 
licitors have likewise placed adver- 
tisements without the consent of 
the persons whose names appeared 
as the advertisers and have billed 
the alleged customers for unauthor- 

advertisements. 


“The defendants say that even 
if some of these violations occurred, 
they did not consent thereto nor had 
they knowledge thereof and that 
wilfulness on their part is necessary 
to constitute them guilty of crimi- 
nal contempt. 


“The court finds that Maxwell 
Raddock and Bert Raddock, as cor- 
poration president and treasurer, 
respectively, and Bert Raddock as 
general manager, either knew of 
the violations committed by the 
advertising solicitors or shut their 
eyes to what they feared they would 
learn if investigations were made. 
Either one .constitutes intentional 
violation.” 


The fine was imposed on the 


soliciting under false pretenses. 


of falsely claiming AFL-CIO en- 
dorsement of his publication in 
boiler-room telephone solicitation 
of advertising from employers in 
all parts of the country. Murray 
Kaplow, also a defendant, was 
found guilty and given a suspended 
sentence. A third defendant still 
awaits trial. 

Koota’s misrepresentation of 
his paper as a legitimate labor 
publication was taken to Dist. 
Atty. Frank Hogan by the Intl. 
Labor Press Association, made 
up of labor editors whose papers 
are owned or properly endorsed 
by the AFL-CIO and its afijj- 
ates. 

Hogan turned the case over to 
his Rackets Bureau, which ob. 
tained the conviction with the aig 
of wire taps and recordings legal 


corporation despite its insolvency 
claimed by Seymour Waldman, de- 
fense attorney. 


He told the- court the Trade 


Union Courier’s latest financial 
statement showed a deficit in net 


. worth of $56,000; with assets of 


$86,000 and current liabilities of 
$111,000, ' 


He also said that disclaimers of 
representation of the AFL-CIO not 
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only would be published in the 
Trade Union Courier but also 
would appear on all bills. 

“Any fine would jeopardize the 
jobs of the employes who have not 
been paid for four weeks,” he 
declared. 


Editor of Racket Paper 
Gets Prison Sentence 


New York—Richard Koota, operator of the Intl, Labor Record, 
a so-called “labor paper,” was sentenced to six months in the New § 
York City Penitentiary following his conviction on a charge of } 


Sentence was passed by Judge Mitchell D. Schweitzer in General 
Sessions Court. Koota was accused® 


under New York State law. Dur- @ 

ing the investigation, AFL-CIO 3m 
Public Relations Dir. Albert J. 4 
Zack testified before the grand jury 
that the Intl. Labor Record had no 
connection with organized labor, 


Koota formerly was associated 
with the Trade Union Courier and 7 
the American Labor Review, also 4 
phony labor papers. The Courier | 
was just fined $35,000 and two of 
its officers were convicted of crim- 4 
inal contempt by the U.S. Court 
of Appeals in Philadelphia for vio- 9 
lating a Federal Trade Commission } 
order and an appeals court injune- } 
tion to cease claiming AFL-CIO 
affiliation or. representation . while 
soliciting advertising. 

Two years ago, six men were % 
convicted in a similar case against 4 
the American Labor Review. 
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- ‘Wagner earlier said the New 
* 
York.City Council will be asked 
Ricans and other low-paid work- 
; . 
ers in the city. Surveys have 
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a among cities with populations of : 
more than 100,000, | . | 
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